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Next Week’s Easter Number 


WEALTH of Easter features will fill next week’s 

issue of The Sunday School Times, in which con- 

tributors, editors, and advertisers will work together for 

the readers’ interests.. A coated-paper cover, in two 

colors, will present an unusually beautiful photograph 

of the Garden Tomb at Jerusalem. The contents will 

include : 

A New Story-Tell Lib Parable. By Annie Trumbull Slosson. 

When Christ Comes Again. By Professor Charles R. Erd- 
man, D.D. 

*« Mother Rejoicing ’—A Remarkable Poem. 

When Death Leads to Life. By the late J. R. Miller, D.D. 

The Women of the Resurrection. By President Robert Ellis 
Thompson, S.T.D. 

A Vision on the Mount of Olives. By a Modern Dreamer. 

After Faith Had Died—Then Easter! An Editorial. 

Latest news of the coming great World Sunday-school Con- 
vention of next July at Zurich, Switzerland. 

The Easter Bible Lesson will be treated by Professors Clow 
and Griffith Thomas, Dean Gray, Mr. Stifler, and most 
of the other lesson writers. 


2 
Lesson Calendar 


Golden Text for the Quarter: Our fathers trusted in thee: 
they trusted, and thou didst deliver them.—Psa. 22: 4. 


6. February 9.—God’s Covenant with Noah. . . Gen. 8:1 to 9:17 
February 16.—The Call of — WHEE. Bee. Gen. 12:1 
i February 23.—Abram and Lot. ........ Gen. 13; 1- 8 
9. March a.— 3od’s Covenant with Abraham . . 
10. March 9.—The Destruction of Sodom 
(Temperenee Lesson) 
as. March 16.—The Test of Abraham’ s Paith . 
32. March $3- —Isaac and Rebekah 
» Easter Lesson—The Empty Tomb . 
13» March ~ .—Review—The God of "Our Fathers. 
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. Gen. 15; 17:18 


. Gen. 19 : 1-3, 12-29 
. Gen, 22: gpd 
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Sacrificial Love 
By Mrs. Frank A. Breck 


ETHSEMANE’S sorrow! Who knoweth 
The depth of Christ’s love as he goeth 
Sin’s sacrifice wholly to be ? 
What blackness and horror enfold him, 
And wo that no moftal hath told him! 
Bowed prone on his face—there behold him 
In anguish, O mortal, for thee ! 


Oh, bitter the cup he is drinking 
To-night in that garden, unshrinking ! 
My sins are a part of his pain! 
I know not how much he is bearing,— 
I know not the strength of Love's daring, 
But oh, ’tis for me he is caring, 
My life everlasting to gain! 


Humanity’s guilt’! How it grieves him! 

His vision of God—ah, it leaves him— 
So black is the mountain of sin! 

Iniquity’s wo he hath taken, 

The depths of his being are shaken ; 

‘* My Father, why hast thou forsaken ?” 
Is wrung by his anguish within. 


Breathe softly, O heart of creation ; 
Stoop, heaven, to behold this salvation, 
That only God’s love could have dreamed! 
Shout, hills! if ye never have spoken ; 
Sing, stars of the morning! give token 
That now is the pow’r of sin broken, 
And Christ hath the sinner redeemed! 








Giving More than the Gospel 


One who always gives others only the gospel of 


God is not giving enough. Precious as that gospel is, 
men need something else with it. Paul shows us 
what that is. We often think of him as one whose 
sole interest was the imparting of the gospel ; but he 
would not have had the power over men that he did 


have if this had been so. He gives the secret of his 
apostolic success when he writes to his Thessalonian 
friends : ‘‘ Being affectionately desirous of you, we 
were well pleased to impart unto you, not the gospel 
of God only, but also our own souls, because ye were 
become Very dear to us.’’ With the gospel of God 
Paul gave Aimse/f. And that must mean that he 
gave himself in many acts of kindness, in little mat- 
ters of human interest, in all sorts of ways that were 
costly to him and that had no immediate connection 
with the gospel. But, oh, what a hearing this made 
for the gospel when he offered them ¢ha¢! Our evan- 
gelism to-day must be of the same sort. If we have 
nothing but the gospel to offer, men often will not 
take that. When we give ourselves to others in a lav- 
ish spending of ourselves for their sakes, we are living 
out the gospel in a way that they can understand, By 
showing that we are ready to live for them we shall 
best prove that Christ died for them, . 


x 
Your Birthday Gifts 


Your birthday anniversary is your own personal 
New Year's Day. The first of January marks a new 
year for everybody who so observes it ; and it is good 
to join with the rest of the world at-that time in taking 
a new start, But your birthday is peculiarly your 
own. . On that day God offers you alone—and those 
whose birth fell on the same day—the present of a 
new, fresh, spotless year. God and you may have 
unusually precious communion on that day. How 
you may rejoice in all the blessings that he has 
heaped into your life since your birth! How you 
may praise him that before your birth he had lov- 
ingly planned and purposed all that he has so richly 
done’ for ‘you! How you may thank: him, ‘with a 
joyous heart, that every sin and failure and mistake 
of all the years of your life is forgiven and blotted 
out and forever done away with in the blood of Jesus 
Christ your Saviour! And how eagerly and grate- 
fully and confidently you may now claim, for the new 
year just commencing, every spiritual blessing in the 
heavenly places in Christ ! With what joy also you 
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may know that God is ready to reveal Christ in you 
so radiantly in this your new year that many others 
shall see and receive Christ as never before! These 
are some of the birthday gifts which are yours for the 


taking. 
ax 
Practical Religion 


Religion that does not produce desirable results 
is sadly lacking at its very heart. A visitor in an 
Oriental mosque noticed that the many small prayer 
rugs that covered the floor were tied together. He 
asked the reason for this, and the reply was, ‘‘So that 
those who come here to pray will not steal them.’’ 
There was, apparently, nothing incongruous to the 
mind of those worshipers in praying and stealing. 
We laugh at the “absurdity ; but what about our own 
religion and our life? Do just as great incongruities 
creep in? Does the man who is claiming the bless- 
ings of the higher Christian life show irritation if his 
time for prayer or Bible study is broken into? Does 
our religion make us steadily more attractive and 
easier to live with? Is ours a practical religion ? 
Do the beauty and love and patience and steadfast- 
ness and joy and power of Christ shine forth through 
us in convincing fulness, and in irresistible appeal to 
others to let Christ make of them what he is making 


of us? 
ya 


In the Blackness cf Sorrow 

How can our deepest sorrow and our richest 
blessing go hand in hand? Perhaps in the midst of 
the blackness of a blinding, crushing trouble we cry 
out in rebellion against the thought that there can be 
any blessing here. Yet there can be. Shall we look 
for it? This is the pathway: 


** Let sorrow do its work, 
Send grief and pain; 
Sweet are Thy messengers, 
Sweet their refrain, 
When they can sing with me, 
More love, O Christ, to thee, 
More love to thee!’’ 


What to Do with Gur Money 


UR money may destroy us. The love of money 
is the root of all evil, There is a way of using 
money which makes it a curse, But there is a 

way of using money which makes it a blessing. 
Christ told of this when he said, ‘* Make for your- 
selves purses which wax not old, a treasure in the 
heavens that. faileth not, where no thief draweth 
near, neither moth destroyeth.’’ That is, there is a 
way of using our money by which we shall lay it up 
in heaven, This is a wonderful revelation—that we 
can take our riches with us into the other world ; or 
rather, that we can bank our possessions in heaven, 
as we go through this world, send our money on in 
advance, so that when we reach there we shall find 
all our treasures laid up waiting for us. 

In one of our Lord’s parables—that of the rich man 
and Lazarus—we are told of a man who had not 
learned the secret. On earth the rich man lived in 
luxury and splendor. He was dressed in purple and 
fine linen. He fared sumptuously every day. That 
was one scene. But the rich man died. Wealth 
cannot bribe death. No palace walls can shut out 
the messenger whom God sends for a man’s soul. 
The rich man died and was buried. But that was not 
the end. . The veil is lifted, and we see him in the 
other world—rich? Oh, no; in torments. He is 
beggared now. He has no sumptuous banquets. He 
wears. no fine linen. He has no honor. We hear 
him entreating Abraham to send Lazarus—who once 





lay, a beggar, unhelped, at his gates—that he might 
dip the tip of his finger in water and cool his tongue, 
to ease his torment. This man had missed the secret 
of laying up treasure in heaven. He has treasured 
up only sorrow for himself. This man teaches us 
how woé to use our money on the earth. He lived 
only for himself, to accumulate and to spend in enjoy- 
ments and luxuries for his own gratification. 

There are too many men in these prosperous days 
who are making the same mistake that Dives made. 
We are not told that he got his money dishonestly, 
There may have been no taint of fraud or embezzle- 
ment on it. So far as we know, it was not amassed 
through oppression of the poor, through robbing of 
laborers. The man’s sin lay in the use he made of 
his money. 

And it was not used in wicked schemes of any kind. 
Dives was a highly respected gentleman, a prosperous 
citizen. He spent money freely among the merchants 
and the trades-people. He was popular in the. city. 
He was probably a good Pharisee, orthodox and _relig- 
ious. There was no taint on his character. He was 
honorable in his business and just in all his dealings 
with his fellow-men. 

What was wrong with him? Why is he shown to 
us in torments, beyond the gate of death? So far as 
we know it was all because he did not use his money 
in the right way. That is, he used it only for him- 
self. He did not use it for God. He did not use it 
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to bless his fellow-men. He used it only for his own 
gratification. He spent it for luxuries in dress and 
for luxuries on his table. The beggar lay by his gate 
unfed, unhelped. Human misery surged by his 
doors without receiving any pity. Are there not 
many men in every community who are living just as 
Dives did? Honest, honorable, respected, with no 
taint on their business, but living only for themselves 
—what sequel to their earthly life can they hope for, 
different from that of Dives? It is not enough that 
money be gotten honestly ; after it has been obtained 
in the most righteous way it may be so used as to de- 
stroy the soul of its possessor. Nor is it only the dis- 
honest or wicked using of it that brings curse. It is 
enough that it is spent only for self and for selfish 
gratification. 

It is a serious thing to have money—even a little of 
it. It brings weighty responsibility to him who has 
it. It is a talent entrusted to us by God, and, like all 
other talents, it must be used and then accounted for. 
So the practical question for us is, ‘‘ How shall we use 
Christ's trust-funds?’’ How would he use the money 
himself, if he were in our place and were to spend it? 

Part of it he would use in providing for his own 
wants. He would have us receive food and raiment. 
Nor does he condemn business energy. Money- 
making is not sinful. 
rich, provided a man does it as Christ's trustee and 
for Christ. But he must keep his own name off it. 
He must not say ‘‘my fruits,"’ ‘‘my store,’’ ‘my 
bonds,’’ ‘‘my gains."’ We must learn to leave the 
‘*I’’ out of our speech. We must learn the lesson 
of self-effacement. We must do all for Christ. We 
are only trustees for Christ. 

It is when we have learned to handle our money as 
trustees for Christ that we have gained the secret of 
laying up treasure in heaven. All that we truly use 
for Christ we lay up in purses that will not wax old, 


There is no sin in growing * 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The only safety when one is always getting is also to 

be always giving, and in Christ's name. Such giving 

is living. The pool that has no outlet stagnates and 

breeds death. The stream that ever flows lives and 

2 pure and sweet. Giving is living ; hoarding is 
ying. ‘ 

In India they tell the story of the golden palace, 
Sultan Ahmed was a great king. He sent Yakoob, 
the most skilful of his builders, with large sums of 
money to erect in the mountains of snow the most 
splendid palace ever seen. Yakoob went to the 
place, and found a great famine among the people, 
and many of them dying. He'took all his own money, 
and the money given him by the king for the build- 
ing of the palace, and gave it to feed the starving 
people. 

Ahmed came at length to see his palace, but he 
saw none. He sent for Yakoob and learned his story; 
then he was very angry and cast him into prison. 
‘* To-morrow thou shalt die,’’ he said, ‘‘ for thou hast 
robbed the king.”’ 

But that night the Sultan Ahmed had a dream. 
There came to him one who said: ** Follow me.”’ 
Up from the earth they soared, until they were at 
heaven's gate, They entered, and lo! there stood a 
palace of pure gold, more brilliant than the sun, and 
vaster far than any palace of earth. 

‘What palace is this?’’ asked Ahmed, and his 
guide answered, ‘This is the palace of merciful 
deeds, built for thee by Yakoob the wise. Its glory 
shall endure when all earth’s things have 
away.’’ Then the king understood that Yakoob had 
done. most wisely with his money. 

The story has its lesson of truth. The money spent 
in doing Christ's work in this world is laid up in 
heaven. It may seem to be thrown away, but, while 
it piles up no temple, no monument on the earth, it 
builds its palace beyond the skies. 





When Abraham Met the Supreme Test 

It is easy to go far astray in our ideas about the 
strange testing that came to Abraham, when he and 
his only begotten son were driven out into a lonely 
mount that the father might offer up that son's life- 


blood. Just what did God ask Abraham to do? 
What did Abraham expect to do? What outcome 
did he look for? These questions are well worth 
study and discussion in the Sunday-school on March 
16. A bank president in California writes the follow- 
ing interesting letter on the subject : 


An experience in endeavoring to teach that God commanded 
Abraham to kill Isaac leads me to write you. 

Some will teach that the unchangeable God of love com- 
manded a father to kill his son, but that God either did not 
intend to permit him to do so, or changed his mind. But God 
commanded Abraham to offer Isaac, and did #o¢ command 
him to kill him, Abraham offered Isaac as commanded, as 
Cain offered the fruit of the ground without command. 
Neither offer was accepted. Abraham believed God would 
keep his promises concerning Isaac, and I think he did not 
expect God to accept the offer and take Isaac from him, judg- 
ing from what he said about it to his servant and to Isaac. 
He had faith that God would do the right thing. If, contrary 
to what he said to Isaac, his faith wavered, and he thought 
God might not provide a sacrifice, but require the (shall I say 
it) murder, then his faith required God to raise the dead. My 
claim is, however, that any idea that Abraham thought that 
such a sacrifice would be acceptable to God, or that He would 
permit it, would show a flaw in his faith and an imperfect un- 
derstanding of God. He was human and imperfect, but at 
least his ear was opened, and his faith listened for the call, 
**Lay not thy hand upon the lad,"’ and he was not disap- 
pointed, and should not have been surprised. 

God neither commanded, intended, nor permitted that 
Abraham should kill Isaac, He never gave such a command 
in his Book or by his Spirit during all the ages. 
contrary to his nature, and we change the wording of Scrip- 
ture if we read such meaning into it. The teaching-point in 
Abraham is not perfection, or wisdom, or knowledge of God, 
but faithfulness. That is the best word that can be said of 
him. He may have misinterpreted the command. His action 
or motive, or our correct understanding of them, is not of 
vital concern , but it is of prime importance that the character 
of God be not wrongly presented in the teaching of this inci- 
dent in Bible history. 


Abraham was not mistaken in thinking that God 
wanted him to offer Isaac for a burnt offering to God. 
For we have the Spirit-given declaration of Scripture, 
unmistakably plain, that it was God’s wish, not Abra- 
ham’'s idea, that Isaac should thus be offered. God 
took the initiative, not Abraham. God was directing 
the offer of Isaac. 

Let us ask ourselves three questions : 

1. What did God ask Abraham to do? 

2. Why did God ask Abraham to do it? 


It would be™ 


3- In what spirit did Abraham respond ? 

1. God asked Abraham to offer Isaac for a burnt- 
offering. To Abraham that could mean but one 
thing: he was to put Isaac at God's disposal as a 
burnt-offering. What God would do with Isaac was 
then God's responsibility, not Abraham's. The Bible 
shows that Abraham made preparations to carry out 
God’s command to the uttermost of both letter and 
spirit He may have expected-to kill Isaac, or he 
may have expected to be prevented from this. Some 
take his word, ‘‘God will provide himself the lamb 
for a burnt-offering,’’ as meaning that Abraham fore- 
saw the result. On the other hand, he believed that 
God could raise Isaac from. the dead : ‘‘ yea, he that 
had gladly received the promises was offering up his 
only begotten son; even he to whom it was said, In 
Isaac shall thy seed be called : accounting that God 
is able to raise up, even from the dead; from whence 
he did also in a figure receive him back’’ (Heb. 
11: 17-19). Abraham's word to his young men that 
he and Isaac would ‘‘come again’’ to them may well 
be an expression of his unshaken faith. 

But we must remember, as the California corre- 
spondent points out, that God did not say that he 
wanted Abraham to kill Isaac. Therefore God uttered 
no insincere command to Abraham, nor did he ask 
Abraham to do anything that he did not actually wish 
Abraham to do. All that God asked he meant: ‘Put 
Isaac at my disposal as a burnt-offering.’’ And that 
Abraham did. The fact that Abraham may have 
believed that his offering of Isaac would involve his 
killing him, and even the fact that God may have in- 
tended Abraham to think this, do not mean that God 
broke faith with his loyal servant. The only way that 
Abraham could learn the full lesson that God wanted 
him to learn was to carry God’s words in spirit farther 
than God was going to-permit them to go in fact. 

2. But why should God have asked Abraham to do 
such a thing as offer his son fora burnt-offering? He 
did it to prove Abraham, to test his faith in God. He 
did it to see whether Abraham's faith in God was such 
that he would continue to believe in the covenant that 
depended on Isaac’s life, even though Isaac's life was 
sacrified to God. And through the completion of this 
sacrifice, as G. Campbell Morgan writes. in his little 
volume ‘*The Teaching of the Lesson,’’ Abraham 
‘‘entered, even though perhaps he himself did not 
understand to the full what he was doing, into fellow- 
ship with the divine suffering,. When. presently de- 
liverance was wrought, .and he received his son from 
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the dead in a figure, he entered into fellowship wit): 
the divine triumph. In principle, at that moment, 
ie ye of = wie entered into fellowship with 
ehovah, not only in His purpose of redemption, but 
in His method."" . 

3. There was no tremor or faltering in Abraham's 
response. Without reluctance, without doubt or re- 
bellion or wavering, he moves forward in a superb 
faith that has never been exceeded in a human life 
since that day when he became ‘‘ the father of all them 
that believe."’ He was an utterly different man, now, 
from the Abram who faint-heartedly asked Sarai to 
equivocate in Egypt, or whose faith broke when he 
married Hagar. 

Moreover, Abraham’s action and motive are indeed 
of vital concern; for the whole history of God’s people 
and of his redemptive work for the world were in- 
volved in what Abraham did. The Scriptures give 
an unqualified and sweeping approval of all that 
Abraham did as he met this test, and allow for no 
thought of flaw in his faith. No loophole is left us 
for thinking that Abraham may have misinterpreted 
God’s command through ignorance or an insufficient 
appreciation of God's character. 
preted it exactly as God wanted him to. God’s own 
word was, ‘‘ Vow I know that thou fearest God... . 
Because thou hast done this thing, . . . I will bless 
thee.”’ 

God evidently wanted Abraham to believe that 
Isaac’s death would be acceptable to him. The 
teaching of the whole incident, in Old Testament and 
New, points to this. Abraham could not have be- 
lieved anything else, with God's command before 
him, God, who spared not his own Son, but deliv- 
ered him up for us all, wanted to bring Abraham into 
fellowship with himself in this, as Dr. Morgan has 
shewn. As Abraham in quiet faith faced the issue 
and obeyed God, there was no taint of murder in the 
contemplated sacrifice. God who had given the life 
of Isaac now asked for that life. It has often been 
said that Abraham would not be shocked at the 
thought of sacrificing his son, because all about him 
men were doing this thing. While this custom does 
indeed bear on the psychological possibility of Abra- 
ham’s act, the spiritual impulse in Abraham's offer- 
ing must be carefully distinguished from the abomin- 
able practise of child sacrifice to heathen deities. 
The Canaanite offered his loved son in blind and ig- 
norant despair. Abraham offered Isaac in a seeing, 
trained, triumphant faith in a living God whom he 
accounted able to raise Isaac from the dead. ; 

It is hard for us to realize that we naturally place 
too high an estimate on mere physical human life. 
In all ages God has freely taken human life, and has 
ordered men to takeit. The preserving or continuing 
of the mere physical existence of a man or woman or 
child is shown in the Scriptures to be an utterly un- 
important thing in God’s sight as compared with 
other, eternal considerations, This commonly over- 
looked truth has an important bearing on the sacrifice 
of Isaac. God took Jesus’ life; he asked Abraham 
to be ready to take Isaac’s life. The fact that it was 
God who did this removes the righteousness of it from 
the realm of debate. We may be sure that there 
would not have been anything necessarily wrong in 
Abraham's taking the life of Isaac; for, even though 
God intended to prevent Isaac’s death, we know that 
he would not have asked Abraham to move in the 
direction of a thing that was in itself wrong. 

God's triumphant and loving vindication of Abra- 
ham’s faith is the pledge and earnest of all that God 
has done and is doing and will do for us who abandon 
ourselves to him as we lose our life and find it again 
in God’s own sacrificed Son, Jesus Christ. 
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From a Veteran Pastor's Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father: Grant us guidance amid per- 
plexities, and courage to go ahead as best we know 
even when uncertain just what to do. So vitalize us 

that we cannot sit still when duty calls. Keep us from wasting 
energy in morbid regrets over mistakes and errors. Keep our 
eyes ever to the front—where things are going on. Make us 
willing to risk blunders, rather than sit supine while the world 
sweeps past us—and heaven itself fades from our sight. Keep 
us from being afraid of events, afraid to face the future, afraid 
to confront opposition, afraid to grapple with difficulties and 
plow our way through uncertainties. So live in us that we 
shall be serenely quiet amid confusions and alarms, sure of 
coming out conquerors. ... Lord, cure us of our debased 
longing for mere safety and comfort ; of looking about us ever 
with dread, hunting up things to be startled at... . Give us 
grace to take hold somewhere, and do things. Father. we 
want to do our part and not be drones, incapables, mere drift- 
wood in the way of others, ... And when flesh grows feeble 
ahd we can do no more—our work here all done, whether well 
or ill—then soothe us to content and restful trust, lest our use- 


less restiveness clog and baffle those who have the work to do. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 16 (Gen. 22 : 1-19) 


When_a_father_and_a_son_t 


- THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


The Proving of the Sheikh 


faced the death wet - + - - - - = + = By Frederick Hall | 















T MAY be at evening, or at midnight, or at cock- 
crow ; but, when he comes, the God-appointed 
who shall demand of us life’s uttermost, how shall 

we know him from another and so be ready? Cer- 
tainly the sheikh never guessed that the test would 
come at that hour or in that way, or he might—who 
know ?—he might even have repudiated, for once, 
that ancient, rigid code which demanded that his 
hospitality be free to any wanderer, though his most 
hated enemy. 

It was near midday ; he sat in the door of his tent, 
looking with untroubled eyes out across the green, 
fertile valley opening to eastward, and in retrospect 
recalling the questionings which had beset him when 
first had come the summons to enter this land. Real 
enough they had been then ; now he could only smile 
at them as one smiles at the terrors and apprehensions 
of childhood ; so much better was this land than the 
one he had left ; so richly had it repaid his coming. 
And should he not have known, from the first, that it 
would be so? Did one ever follow the leadings of 
the Highest and fail to find his ways the ways of 
pleasantness, his paths the paths of peace? 

It was not wholly gratitude, still less was it wholly 
pride, but he knew—how could he. help knowing ?— 
that this scene of plenteous, pastoral contentment 
centered in him. His were the cattle upon these 
hills ; his these many keepers and herdsmen : with- 
out. him—and then his meditation was broken by a 
small protesting voice at his elbow : 

‘‘ Father, Bukrah won't let me go down .to the 
spring.’’ 

‘‘No?"’ he answered, with quizzical interest. 

‘‘No; and I want you to come and drive him 
away.”’ 

Gravely. the sheikh smiled. 

‘«Why did not you. drive him away, little son ?’’ 

**I couldn’ t.”’ ' 

‘* Not drive away a goat! You who will one day 
be the sheikh of a great tribe !’’ 

. The boy stood silent; plainly he did not relish the 
imputation. of cowardice. 

‘* But, father,’’ he exclaimed, with sudden inspira- 
tion, ‘* he had his horns—.”’ 

‘‘Then you must have this stick. 
Bukrah be stronger than you.’’ 

It was while watching the boy set forth for battle 
that, in a moving speck upon the far horizon, he 
recognized a man and went to claim him as a guest. 


But let not 


ONG ere they came face to face he had marked 
the man’s stature and his commanding dignity 
of bearing, and had recognized that here was 

one who, sometime, somewhere, had stood high in 
authority, though now he walked alone in coarsest 
raiment, dusty and travel-stained. ; ? 

The cordial invitation was gravely accepted, and 
under the ancient oaks the meal was spread, the 


sheikh himself performing each trivial, personal serv- 


ice with a graciousness which seemed to find honor 
in the task, while his guest ate with almost ascetic 
abstemiousness,. and spoke only to give the formal 
questions ahd answers demanded by custom. 

After the meal both, for a time, were silent, neither 
feeling in lack of speech a lack of courtesy, and as 
they sat thus the boy, breathless and excited, burst in 
upon them. 

‘‘ Father,’’ he panted, ‘‘I drove Bukrah—lI drove 
him clear down the hill. Then Nahath took me—."’ 

He noted the stranger and stopped, abashed. 

‘‘Your son?’’ asked the wanderer. 

‘«My first-born,’’ answered the sheikh. 

‘«Then you did not—?"’ 

‘‘No,’’ he interrupted, and signed to the boy to 
leave them. 

In a flash it came to him—all that the stranger 
meant, and such things he would keep from the child 
for a while ; soon enough he must learn them. 

**You did not—?"’ 

««No,’’ the sheikh spoke with courteous firmness. 
‘« Not such is my faith. Such sacrifices seem to me 
evil.”’ 

«‘Ah!"' There was neither approval nor disap- 
proval in the tone. The calm, bronzed face recalled 
the faces of the carved monoliths familiar to the 
sheikh’s childhood, and, like them, it seemed to look 


indifferent on all human joy or human sorrow. ‘‘ And 
your faith—it has brought you peace ?’’ 

‘*Yes.'’ The sheikh knew that he spoke no more 
than truth, 

‘*It cannot last.’ The low, even voice delivered 
the words with the authority of unshakable convic- 
tion ; not as a man who argues, but as one who re- 
ports what he, himself, has experienced. ‘‘I once 
was like you. I, too, had flocks and herds; I grudge 
them not. Like you, I had a son ; I grudge him not. 


The Great Ones tempted me, making him beautiful . 


beyond all other children, and I said : ‘ Not this one. 
Let them take something else.’ Like you, I sought 
an easy way, and, being powerful among my people, 
I held him back, while day by day he grew more 
beautiful, grew to know my face and lift his little 
hands to stroke my beard, and at last could speak my 
name; but I found no peace. Looking upon his 
beauty, I must think always upon my sin. Had he 
been ugly, misshapen, the Great Ones had perhaps 
forgotten. Being such as he was they must remember 
that the best, which was theirs, I kept back for 
myself. So the priests reasoned with me. So in the 
sleepless nights my own heart told me: that daily I 
robbed the Great Ones. And at last I could endure 
no more. I brought the child to the high place of 
blood and gave him to those appointed ; and he was 
frightened, calling out after me, but I stopped my 
ears and ran from him.,’’ 


HE voice was wholly emotionless, and, in the 
glare of the noonday sunlight, the sheikh felt 
a chill like a blast from icy mountain peaks. 

‘* And then ?’’ he questioned, shuddering. 

‘«Long had I traveled my own way ; need was there 
I should be long returning. Fora season I was beside 
myself ; my house fled from me; I fell upon my 
flocks and in my fury slaughtered and mangled them. 
But, after many days, far off among the wild beasts, 
I came to myself, and the Great Ones had given me 
peace, as I have it now—a peace that knows no hate, 
or love ; that cares not for possessions, or hunger, or 
cold, or nakedness, or wife, or child. I had learned, 
too, the wisdom of the Great Ones—how that they will 
be served as of old, by the giving of no less thing 
than our best ; will be served as our fathers served 
them, no new way, no easy way.’’ 

It was not unfamiliar to the sheikh, this practise 
of the sacrifice of the first-born. In earliest child- 
hood he had heard stories of it; in this new land he 
had found it a common practise, and once, on a night 
never to be forgotten, he with his own eyes had seen 
little children given back in torment to the great Life 
whence they had come. Then it had stirred in him 
an unutterable gratitude for the purer faith that was 
his; but now—. Between him and this once bold, 
groping soul, did he recognize a spiritual kinship? 
This impassive, compelling voice recalled the dreadful 
picture not, as then, to sicken and repel him, but to 
show in it a hideous, plausible appeal. His very soul 
revolted ; the man was wrong, wholly wrong, and 
yet—his guest. There must be nocontention. This 
stern suppression of his passionate protest was, per- 
haps, what made the dragging moments so intermin- 
able. Never, it seemed to him, had he felt greater 
relief than when the wanderer set forth again, into 
the unknown out of which he had come. : 


VEN then the story continued*to obsess him, and 
he longed for night and weariness to blunt its 
edge : but when night came it did not bring him 

sleep. Instead he tossed in feverish restlessness, 
plumbing once more, as in the troubled days of old, his 
deepest convictions, asking himself again, with new in- 
sistence, the questions which he had thought answered 
forever. These convictions once so clear, which had 
brought to him all the joys of spiritual discovery— 
had they been true? Had heread God's will rightly ? 
Could he put perfect confidence, not indeed in his 
Maker, but in the temper of his own faith? These 
alien‘ neighbors, whose lives had so repelled him, 
would they for their gods do more than he for his? 
Was he a weakling seeking ‘‘an easy way’’? Because 
his child was unspeakably dear to him, was that rea- 
son enough to keep him, when thousands who loved 
their children no less had given them unquestioningly, 
in blind, agonized obedience, knowing only that so 


to do was to follow the inexorable tradition of their 
fathers? 

In spiritual quests, no less than in earthly journey- 
ings, he had, pushed far beyond the frontier of his 
generation ; like all pioneers, he was solitary. Yet, 
even in sainthood, no man liveth and no man dieth 
to himself. Once he could have lk ughed at the sug- 
gestion of fearing the spiritual influence of this new 
environment ; now its coils closed .ighter and tighter 
about him, and frantically he struggled to undo them. 
Those stories, transcribed indelibly upon childhood’ s 
memory, his manhood’ s realization of the incalculable 
force of all the sacred sanctions attaching to every 
custom descended from a remote antiquity. And this 
one was old, so old !—the crippling sense of his own 
utter insignificance—one man, swimming alone 
against the irresistible current of human history—all 
these beset him. And there was no human counsel- 
lor. He could pour out his soul only to One whose 
leading had hitherto been plain, but whose light 
seemed now hid from him by thick clouds. 


OR days the struggle lasted, and it made of him a 
changed man, The overseeing of flocks and 
herds was intermitted, he wandered in solitary 

places, muttering strange words, and sometimes beating 
his breast. The discipline of the encampment was 
wholly relaxed or enforced with unexampled, arbi- 
trary severity. At times he studiously avoided the 
child, as if he found his very sight repellent ; and 
again he would pour out upon him a passion of ten- 
derness. The shepherds and herdsmen wondered, 
and about the camp-fires asked of each other ques- 
tions for which none had an answer. How could 
they know that all the energies of the man were spent 
within, wrestling once more with the eternal mysteries ? 

More terrible than darkness was the final light. 

What were the writings and agonies of that brave, 
breaking heart, we may not judge, and cannot know. 
Ours is another day. But to the sheikh, standing 
alone in the dusk of the new faith’s far-off dawn, it 
was clear at last that for him this dreadful behest 
seemed, nay, was, the voice of the Highest. That 
as once it had bidden him shake from his feet the 
dust of his fatherland, so now it was bidding him 
travel a road of far greater sorrow, and, because it was 
the voice of the Highest, he knew he must obey it. 
In that other time it had led him through perils and 
questionings to peace ; now—but he could see no 
light beyond that first appalling step. 
* * *« 


ITH the first streaks of the day he rose and found 
the two young men waiting. He had chosen 
them well, but now he almost resented their 

stolid obedience ; as perfectly a3 the staff in his hand 
would they move at his bidding, but they would see 
as liitle, understand as little. 

He did not trust himself to see either his wife or 
Eliezer, but left a message explaining that he had 
gone a three-days’ journey and giving, vaguely, the 
general direction. 

All day they traveled through a smiling country 
that for all the impress it left upon his conscious 
memory might have been endless shadow. Now and 
again a jarring of his tortured nerves would bring 
momentary realization of what was passing. Like a 
man new wakened from sleep, he would gaze around 
him, at the palpitating landscape, the faces of the 
stolid servants, longest at the face of the child, de- 
lightedly absorbing all the joys of this unwonted ex- 
cursion, then his eyes would grow dull again, his face 
a blank, consciousness had withdrawn to grapple with 
those more tangible realities within. 

The night’s bivouac was haunted by dream terrors, 
the morrow’s travel repeated that of the first day. 
The second night he lay, wide-eyed and sleepless, 
until long after the midnight ; then, carefully cover- 
ing the child against the night's chill, he stole away 
alone into the darkness. Outside this little oasis of 
the camp-fire—if only some beast of prey might fall 
upon him! How would he welcome its onslaught ! 
But no beast came, and he reeled on, thoughts more 
terrible than fangs or talons tearing at his heart. 
Then—was it delusion or had the child really called 
him? In frantic haste he burst through the tangled 


(Continued on page 134) 
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Why Was Livingstone a Great Man ? 
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O FAR as one can be, David Livingstone was 
born a Christian. Not to speak of more remote 
ancestors, his father was of the high type of 

character portrayed by Burns in the ‘‘ Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night.’’ His example as a perpetual reader of 
religious works, teetotaler, Sunday-school teacher, 
ardent member of a missionary society, promoter of 
meetings for prayer and Christian fellowship and dis- 
tributor of religious literature, was a formative influ- 
ence of David's early years. His maternal grandfather 
was a doughty Covenanter, and his mother appears to 


have been his father's worthy helpmeet in making 


the home the abode of piety, of a cultivated taste and 
of love of books, At nine years he received a New 
Testament for repeating the 119th Psaim with only 
five errors. Bible reading and the careful training of 
his home led him at twenty to ‘feel the necessity and 
value of a personal application of the atonement to 
his own case.’" It was not until he read Dick's ‘* Phi- 
losophy of a Future State,’’ however, that he saw 
‘¢the duty and inestimable privilege immediately to 
accept salvation by Christ.’’ The inflow of affection- 
ate love for his Saviour and a deep feeling of obliga- 
tion to. One whose blood was shed for him influenced 
his life from this beginning. 

David Hogg, a patriarch of his native town, Blan- 
tyre, next to his parents and his Bible, seems to have 
put the most indelible stamp upon Livingstone, when 
on his deathbed he said to David : ** Now, lad, make 
religion the everyday business of your life and not a 
thing of fits and starts ; for if you do, temptation will 
get the better of you.’’ This is precisely what he be- 
gan and continued to do until he fell on sleep at Chi- 
tambo's village. He was traveler, geographer, zoolo- 
gist, astronomer, physician, mercantile director, con- 
sul, statesman, missionary, but first, last, and always 
he was a Christian. 


| IVINGSTONE the Christian was also Livingstone 
the perennial missionary. How did it happen? 
It did not happen. Fully believing that ‘the 
salvation of men ought to be the chief desire and aim 
of every Christian,’’ he early resolved to ‘* give to the 
cause of missions all that he might earn beyond what 
was required for his subsistence,"" The resolve later 
to give himself was the result of reading Giitzlaff's 
appeal on behalf of China. The ‘claims of so 
many millions of his fellow-creatures, and the com- 
plaints of the scarcity, of the want of qualified mis- 
sionaries,'’ fired him with desire to supply this great 
need, and led him to direct his efforts toward that 
goal without fluctuation from his twenty-first year. 
But why did he decide to become a medicad mission- 
ary? Partly because he hoped to go to China, which 
has always been the greatest field for medical mis- 
sions. Also because in his own words : ‘‘God had an 
only Son, and he was a missionary and a physician. 
A poor, poor imitation of him I am or wish to be. In 
this service I hope to live ; in it I hope to die.”’ 
Midway in his career, when all Europe lauded him, 
and would sink the missionary in the great explorer, 
he writes to a fellow-missionary : ‘‘ Cherish exalted 
thoughts of the work you have undertaken. It is a 
work which, if faithful, you will look back on with 
satisfaction while the eternal ages roll on their ever- 
lasting course. The Devil will do all he can to hin- 
der you by efforts from without and from within ; but 
remember Him who is with you, and will be with you 
alway."* His presence in Great Britain was so inspi- 
rational that English university men of ability and 
promise saw a new light, and wondered why they had 
not thought sooner of offering themselves for such a 
noble service. In Scotland James Stewart, later of 
Lovedale, received the impulse which afterward made 
him ‘‘ The Longstrider’’ of South Africa, 


HE fundamental basis of Livingstone’s Christian 
life was the Bible. His personal writings are 
full of biblical phraseology and scriptural allu- 

sions or quotations. Even his official reports, if some 
of his published writings may be so considered, are 
affected by his knowledge of the Bible. It was one of 
two books which he always tried to have with him, 
the other being a Bible Dictionary. How he fled to 
it for comfort, counsel, and inspiration, multitudes of 
quotations like the following abundantly prove. On 
January 14, 1856, when he was in imminent peril of 
his hfe, he wrote : ‘‘How soon I may be called to 





A religion that “‘ is always at work,”’ is what Stan- 
ley saw in the Christian gentleman he met in the 
heart of Africa, whom even the Mohammedans 
greeted with the benediction, ‘‘ The blessing of God 
rest on you.” One of the six negro boys who went 
to Hala to ** bring back the Doctor dead or alive,”’ 
and who was with Livingstone at the end, is still 
living, and is now a venerable warden in a Mom- 
basa church. Professor Beach saw him last year, 


and in this article gives his description of Living- 
stone’s last hour. 


Because David Livingstone’s life is a message to 
avery Christian, the centenary of March 19 offers a 
notable opportunity for your church and Sunday- 
school. ‘ How to Celebrate David Livingstone's 
Sontenary, the article which appe in The 
Sunday hool Times of January 25, contains 
abundant and varied material for use in obse:ving 
the day. Other sy oy meee were given in the Fo- 
rum Methods Graded Work, in the issue of 
February:. A rem specially adapted for Ju- 
niors was included in the Graded Forum of Octo 
90, 1912, under the heading * Celebrating Living- 
stone's Birthday.’’ The Livingstone Centenary 
goseeiet is issued free by the Mission Educa- 
on Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
a combined Easter and eee Sunday-school 
service, ‘‘ The Message of L + "is published at 
on hg each hundred. Bot of these programs 
and all other supplies for the Centenary may be 
ordered by readers from their own missionary 
boards or societies. 








stand before Him, my righteous judge, I know not. 
All hearts are in his hands, and merciful and gracious 
is the Lord, our God. O Jesus, grant me resignation 
to thy will and entire reliance on thy powerful hand. 
On thy Word alone I lean. . . Felt much turmoil of 
spirit in view of having all my plans for the 
welfare of this great region and teeming populations 
knocked on the head by savages to-morrow. But I 
read that Jésus came, and said, ‘All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations, and, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.’ It is the word of a 
gentleman of the most sacred and strictest honor, and 
there is an end on’t. I will not cross furtively by 
night as I intended. It would appear as flight, and 
should such a man as I flee? Nay, verily, I shall 
take observations for latitude and longitude to-night, 
though they may be my last. I feel quite calm now, 
thank God."’ 

And in those long weeks of waiting in Manyuema 
he read the entire Bible through four times. Professor 
Blaikie says of him on that occasion : ‘‘So the lonely 
man in his dull hut is riveted to the well-worn book ; 
ever finding it a greater treasure as he goes along ; 
and fain, when he has reached its last page, to turn 
back to the beginning and gather up more of the 
riches which he has left upon the road.”’ 


RAYER was more to Livingstone than ‘the 
Christian’s vital breath.’’ It was communion 
between the Father and a loving son. In his 

student days it is said of him that he never prayed 
without the petition that.‘‘we might imitate Christ in 
all his imitable perfections.’’ Early in his mission- 
ary career, when he was launching his favorite scheme 
of securing the support of native leaders, he urges 
donors to concentrate their prayers upon the native 
thus supported, since prayer, he thought, was always 
more efficacious when it could be said, ‘‘One thing 
have I desired of ‘the Lord.’’ His family prayer is 
said to have been very childlike and circumstantial. 
In his correspondence with friends he is perpetually 
interjecting ejaculatory prayer, as if he were writing 
with God at his elbow. 

Much of his praying is meditative, as in this ex- 
ample taken from his journal when en route to the 
western coast and in great weakness and loneliness : 
«¢ Amidst all the beauty and loveliness with which I 
am surrounded, there is still a feeling of want in the 
soul, as if something more were needed to bathe the 
soul in bliss than the sight of the perfection in work- 
ing, and goodness in planning, of the great Father of 
our spirits. I need to be purified—fitted for the eter- 
nal, to which my soul stretches away in ever-returning 
longings. I need to be made more like my blessed 
Saviour, to serve my God with all my powers.. Look 
upon me, Spirit of the living God, and supply all thou 
seest lacking." And so prayer went on unceasingly 


until that dark night when his faithful servants found 
him kneeling in death in Chitambo’s village. What 
that last prayer was God only knows, but it might 
have been of the nature of the lines—by no means 
*«his last words’’—carved in bronze in Westminster 
Abbey, which were penned precisely one year before 
his death in his letter to J. G. Bennett of the New 
York Herald; ‘* All I can add in my solitude is, may 
Heaven's rich blessing come down on every one, 
American, English, or Turk, who will help to heal 
this open sore of the world.’’ So lived and so died 
Africa’ s great intercessor. 

IVINGSTONE'S life was a witness to the power 
of God in human activity. For thirty years he 
gave himself unstintingly to Africa, during which 

time he traveled twenty-nine thousand miles over 
desert, morass, lowlands reeking with malaria, rocky 
uplands and lovely parkland, not so much that he 
might add a million square miles to the known por- 
tion of the globe,—more than a twelfth of Africa, — 
but rather that he might drive out the demons of 
slavery and darkest superstitions from the continent 
through legitimate commerce and a saving faith in 
Jesus Christ. This called for wellnigh superhuman 
power, and it came to Livingstone because of his 
constant reliance upon those great words of God which 
were frequently on his lips, ‘*Commit thy way unto 
the Lord,’* ** Lo, I am with you alway,"’ ‘‘ A sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without your Father,"’ kis 
favorite vision of the future,—the earth full of the 
knowledge of the Lord,—and upon God himse/f. +I 
encourage myself in the Lord my God and go for- 
ward,"’ ‘It is this power I hope to apply to remedy 
an enormous evil, and join my poor helping hand in 
the enormous revolution that in his all-embracing 
Providence he has been carrying on for ages and is 
now actually helping forward."’ 

Hunger, thirst, racking disease, seemingly insuper- 
able obstacles natural and human, could not. stand 
before this man of God. What wonder that such a 
witness awed the African despot and commoner, and 
made him appear like unto God himself? Who but 
a powerful God could be so fearless in extremest dan- 
ger? Who but a loving, faithful God would reso- 
lutely set his face eastward again after that awful jour- 
ney to the west coast simply because he had promised 
to return his followers to their homes. 


I tsa children of like spirit were begotten by 
Livingstone’ s life of faithfulness. On March 17 of 
last year I attended service in the Hannington 
Memorial Cathedral at Mombasa, British East Africa. 
One of the wardens, straight as an arrow, venerable, 
and spiritually impressive, attracted my attention. 
I asked about him, and this—greatly condensed—was 
the reply : 

He was Matthew Wellington, the last survivor of 
that second set of six black Nasik (Nassick) boys, 
stolen as slaves from Africa, set free by a British 
man-of-war, taken to India and taught by Mr. Price 
of the Church Missionary Society, and dispatched 
thence to Zanzibar under the leadership of Jacob 
Wainright—the negro pallbearer at Westminster's 
great interment—in order to ‘‘ bring back the Doctor 
with us, dead or alive.’” Reaching the mainland, 
they met Stanley, who had returned with the news 
that Livingstone had been found and was well. His 
own son, who was expecting to search for him, re- 
turned to England as his father had been heard from. 
But these six negro youths had been told to find Liv- 
ingstone and bring him back dead or alive. The 
story of their three-months’ journey inland where they 
joined the great missionary explorer, their journey 
southwestward through swamps and over a desert 
where for seven days they had no food or water, and 
the final arrival at Ilala, is blood-stirring. Then came 
Livingstone’s end, which Wellington describes some- 
what differently from Blaikie : 

*« He did not improve, but gradually sank, and on 
Saturday night he died about midnight. We all six 
stayed with him on guard about the hut. Just about 
half an hour before he passed away, he got up and 
knelt down beside his bed in prayer. 
him until we saw him roll over, and then we ‘lifted 
him-up and put him on his bed again as we found he 
was dead, The porters and others of the caravan, 
who were Mohammedanhs; including the head- man, 
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wanted the body buried at once, but as we had prom- 
ised that we would bring the body to the coast if he 
died, we decided to carry the to Zanzibar."’ 
Drying the body and packing it in a hollowed-out 
tree-trunk that it might not awaken suspicion, they 
began their long journey,—eight months to Un- 
yanyembe where Lieutenant Cameron wanted them to 
leave the body with him, but which they refused to 
do as their work was not yet finished, and a month 
farther to the coast, where they delivered up their 
precious charge. Well does Dr. Crawford write : 
‘No higher tribute to the character of the great 
explorer could be found than the devotion of his 
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native followers. These Nasik boys, in spite of hun- 


ger, fatigue, and sickness, as well as other innumer- 


able trials, bore the body of their beloved leader 
across an almost pathless country for more than a 
thousand miles. Bereft of the inspiration of his per- 
sonal presence, they braved all the hardships of the 
way, as though the very bones of their master inspired 
them with zeal and courage for the accomplishment 
of their formidable task.’’ 

And thousands of white-souled black men in Africa 
to-day revere the memory and emulate the lofty faith 
and inspiring example of David Livingstone, Christian. 
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How Stanley Found Livingstone 


By Edgar Allen Forbes, “sf “Tis.Leté ots. Mult sistoet™ 








“ History ... binds inseparably into one the deeds of exploration and human service which the 
two men achieved,” writes Robert E. Speer of Livingstone and Stanley in his Introduction to the 


Centenary Edition of Stanley’s book “ 


ow I Found Livingstone.” 


Mr. Forbes, who is an expe- 


rienced traveler in Africa, in the light of his own experience with the men of the bush retells the 
fascinating story of the meeting of the great explorers. The newspaper man who found Living. 
stone found also a life service, and Mr. Speer in writing of the great missions of Africa is able to 
say: * The most notable and successful of them all, the mission in Uganda, was in a real sense 


founded by Stanley.” 


And shall we not say, as Kingdom results are recorded, that Livingstone 


found Stanley ? 


T was a more stupendous undertaking than either 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett or Mr. Stanley real- 
ized, for neither of them had been in the African 

bush. David Livingstone had disappeared in the 
jungle of Central Africa and not been heard of for 
two years. To Mr. Bennett it was merely a question 
of expenditure and of leadership. He was willing to 
spend the money to find the missionary-explorer, and 
he knew Stanley to be a born leader. He did not 
know how many born leaders have been overwhelmed 
in that perilous land, as they have been borne down 
in the frozen zones. 

Mr. Bennett considered, of course, that he knew 
hew to. pick men. But Stanley also knew how ‘to 
pitk men, yet the two white men he pickeil to ac- 
company him failed him completely in the first 
stages of the journey and came near wrecking his 
expedition. That Stanley found Livingstone was a 
great achievement when considered in the light of 
what would have happened in the case of a less mas- 
terful leader. 

The assignment came suddenly. It was in Octo- 
ber, 1869, and Stanley was a roving correspondent of 
The New York Herald. In Madrid a telegram was 
handed him, instructing him to come to Paris at 
once. In Paris he found Mr. Bennett'in bed, but 
within a few minutes he had instructions to start for 
Central Africa, after clearing up incidental assign- 
ments at Cairo, Jerusalem, Constantinople, Bagdad, 
and India. It was actually a full 
year before he sailed from Bom- 


ing his expedition divided into five caravans, each being 
sent forward as rapidly as the men were selected and 
loaded with the trade goods. Yet the first lap of 
119 miles to Simbamwenni was covered at an average 
of four miles a day! And of his precious goods ‘he 
lost much every time a carrier deserted. It eventu- 
ally became necessary, as a matter of salvation rather 
than precaution, for him to borrow a slave-chain from 
the Arabs, and put some of his men in it. And be- 
fore the second month had ended, one of his white 
companions had become helpless with something 
like elephantiasis, and the other had become so re- 
bellious that’ he made an attempt to assassinate 
Stanley. 

On the fifty-seventh day of the march Stanley's 
caravan fell in with Arab traders, and proceeded with 
great friendliness. At the end of the third month he 
was at Unyanyembe, 360 miles in a straight line from 
the coast. But the tribulations through which he 
had gone probably exceeded those of his whole previ- 
ous life. He was now at the principal Arab settle- 
ment in Central Africa, and the sheikhs were uniformly 
friendly. Here he found a caravan that had been 
sent to Livingstone by his friends, but that was appar- 
ently,unable to force its way farther. Stanley there- 
fore took personal charge of a packet of letters 
addressed to the missionary. 

The American had. now reached a region where 
powerful native chiefs held up every caravan and ex- 
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acted shameful tolls. He was therefore glad to join 
himself to an Arab expedition, as they were glad to 
join him ; it was a well-armed battalion of 2,255 men 
that set out from this point, intending first to chastise 
a native chief. But the chief won the fight, and 
Stanley was tied up in Unyanyembi. It took him 
three months to get away, and even then it seemed as 
if everything would go swiftly to wreck. Finally he 
rid himself of his last white man, and started his 
caravan over an unknown trail'toward the interior. 

The details of the march need not be told again. 
One day is much like another day on the African trail. 
If the carriers are not rebellious to-day, then the native 
chiefs are unusually insolent and extortionate ; if the 
chiefs are friendly to-morrow, then the prostration of 
fever lays the white man unconscious on his cot ; and 
if nothing else happens, then two carriers desert with 
their loads—one with medicine or ammunition, per- 
haps. This is the routine of African travel. 

Stanley's last caravan had left the coast on March 
21. On November 3, he met a caravan from Ujiji 
which told him of the arrival there of a white man. 
The description fitted Livingstone, and the American's 
heart beat high with hope, (And if I call Henry M. 
Stanley an American, it is simply because he was 
nothing else at that stage in his career. ) 

It seemed but a little way to Ujiji, but the difficul- 
ties were almost insuperable, Not strong enough to 
fight, he had to submit to every levy of tribute that a 
native chief saw fit to impose upon him. But on No- 
vember 10, after 236 days, he came in sight of Lake 
Tanganika, on the shore of which lay the village of 
Ujiji. The caravan was formed for a triumphant entry, 
with the guns loaded for salute and the American flag 
carried at the head by a giant Asmani. And here is 
a curious fact: the American flag was readily recog- 
nized there in Ujiji, because many of the natives had 
been to the coast and had seen it so often flying trom 
sailing vessels in the harbor. 

At the edge of the village Stanley was greeted by 
the first English words that he had heard in many a 
day ; it was the voice of Susi, the servant of Living- 
stone. Then Susi ran through the village to tell the 
news to his master. Let the story now be told in 
Stanley’s own words : 

«« My heart beats fast, but I must not let my face 
betray my emotions, lest it shall detract from the dig- 
nity of a white man appearing under such extraordi- 
Nary circumstance, 

‘*So I did that which I thought was most dignified. 
I pushed back the crowds and, passing from the rear, 
walked down a living avenue of people until I came 
in front of the semicircle of Arabs, in the front of 
which stood the white man with the gray beard. As 
1 advanced slowly toward him I noticed he was pale, 
looked wearied, had a gray beard, wore a bluish cap 
with a faded gold band around it, had on a red- 
sleeved waistcoat, and a pair of gray tweed trousers, 
I would have run to him, only I was a coward in the 
presence of such a mob-—would have embraced him, 
only, he being an Englishman, I did not know how 
he would receive me. So I did what cowardice and 

false pride suggested was.the best 





bay for Africa—from which it may 
be guessed that the newspaper 
owner's interest was mainly com- 
mercial and not due to loss of sleep 
over Livingstone’s urgent need. 
Zanzibar was then the point of 
departure for expeditions into Af- 
rica—expeditions which dealt al- 
most exclusively in ivory and slaves. 
All business was in the hands of 
the most unscrupulous set of Arabs 
perhaps that ever infested the 
world. From them the new ex- 


Livingstone.” 
net, is given on page 134 of this issue. 


A New Letter of Stanley to Livingstone 


All that has been said of the powerful impress of Livingstone’s personality upon 
Henry M, Stanley is confirmed by the letter Stanley wrote when he left the grect 
missionary after the four months’ intimate association that changed Stanley’s world- 

_ outlook, A draft of this letter, written March 15, 1872, was found by his wife in a 
small pocketbook of Stanley’s, and is published for the first time by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons in the new Centenary Edition of Stanley’s famous book, “ How I Found 

A review of this book, which may be ordered from Scribners at $2 

The letter, which appears in the Introduc- 

tion written for the book by Robert E. Speer, is printed here by the courteous per- 
mission of the publishers. 


**MY DEAR DOCTOR: 


thing—walked deliberately to him, 
took off my hat and said : 

‘* «Dr. Livingstone, I presume ?’ 

**« Yes,’ said he, with a kind 
smile, lifting his cap slightly. 

**] replace my hat on my head, 
and he puts on his: cap, and we 
both grasp hands, and | then say 
aloud ; 

‘**] thank God, Doctor, I have 
been permitted to see you.’ 

‘« He answered, ‘I feel thankful 
that 1 am here to welcome you.’ "’ 


plorer had to learn how many sacks 
of beads and what kinds, how many 
pounds of wire and of what sizes, 
and how many doéé of cloth and 
what color would be required for 
his undertaking. It took four 
weeks to attend to the preliminaries 
and cross over to the mainland ; 
but it was six weeks longer before 
the last of his caravans set out for 
the interior. Such is the fate of 
all African travelers in a hurry ; 
driving rebellious pigs across a 
bridge is an infant’s task compared 
with that of dealing with the native 
carriers in that exasperating land. 
Stanley was a wonderful organi- 
zer, and also a stern master of men. 
He planned to march rapidly, hav- 





“| have parted from you too soon, I 
feel it deeply; 1 am entirely conscious of it 
from being.so depressed. . .. In writing to you, 
I am not writing to an idea now, but to an 
embodiment of warm, good fellowship, of 
everything that is noble and right, of sound 
common-sense, of everything practical and 
right-minded. 

** | have talked with yous your presence is 
almost palpable, though you are absent. ... 

“It seems as if 1 had left a community of 
friends and relations. The. utter loneliness 
of myself, the void that has been created, 
the pang at parting, the bleak aspect of the 
future, is the same al have felt before, when 


parting from dear friends. 


‘Why should people be subjected to these 
partings, with the several sorrows and pangs 


-that surely follow theme?—it is a consolation 


however, after tearing myself away, that I 


am about to do you a service, for then I have 
not quite parted from you, you and | are not 
quite separate. Though | am not present to 
you bodily, you must think of me daily, until 
your caravan arrives. Though you are not 
before me visibly, I shall think of you con- 
Stantly, until your least wish has been at- 
tended to. In this way the chain of remem- 
brance will not be severed. 

*** Not yet,’ I say to myself, ‘ are we apart,’ 
and this to me, dear Doctor, is consoling, be- 
lieve me. Had la series of services to per- 
form for you, why then! we should never 
have to part. 

**Do not fear then, | beg, to ask, nay to 
command, whatever lies in my power. And 
do not, | beg of you, attribute these profes- 
sions to interested motives, but accept them, 
or believe them, in the spirit in which they are 
made, in that true David Livingstone spirit, | 
have happily become acquainted with.”’ 








Se er rere 


- 


And then began the long, grate- 
ful hours of conversation, Stanley 
telling Livingstone of the wonder- 
ful happenings in the outer world, 
and the explorer firing the younger 
man’s soul with the great story of 
his wanderings alone in the Dark 
Continent. When Stanley finally 
reminded Livingstone of his packet 
of letters, the old man answered : 

‘I have waited years for let- 
ters, and I have been taught pa- 
tience. Ican surely afford to wait 
a few hours longer. No, tell me 
the general news; how is the world 
getting along ?’’ 

In Livingstone's «Last Jour- 
nals’’ is his own story of this 
memorable meeting, and it agrees 
in all details with that told by 
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Why Was Livingstone a Great Man ? 


By Professor Harlan P. Beach, F.R.G.S. . 








O FAR as one can be, David Livingstone was 
born a Christian. Not to speak of more remote 
ancestors, his father was of the high type of 

character portrayed by Burns in the ‘‘Cottar’s Satur- 
day Night.'’ His example as a perpetual reader of 
religious works, teetotaler, Sunday-school teacher, 
ardent member of a missionary society, promoter of 
meetings for prayer and Christian fellowship and dis- 
tributor of religious literature, was a formative influ- 
ence of David's early years. His maternal grandfather 
was a doughty Covenanter, and his mother appears to 


have been his father’s worthy helpmeet in making” 


the home the abode of piety, of a cultivated taste and 
of love of books. At nine years he received a New 
Testament for repeating the 119th Psalm with only 
five errors. Bible reading and the careful training of 
his home led him at twenty to ‘feel the necessity and 
value of a personal application of the atonement to 
his own case.'’ It was not until he read Dick's ‘* Phi- 
losophy of a Future State,’’ however, that he saw 
‘«the duty and inestimable privilege immediately to 
accept salvation by Christ.’’ The inflow of affection- 
ate love for his Saviour and a deep feeling of obliga- 
tion to One whose blood was shed for him influenced 
his life from this beginning. 

David Hogg, a patriarch of his native town, Blan- 
tyre, next to his parents and his Bible, seems to have 
put the most indelible stamp upon Livingstone, when 
on his deathbed he said to David : «* Now, lad, make 
religion the everyday business of your life and not a 
thing of fits and starts ; for if you do, temptation will 
get the better of you.’’ This is precisely what he be- 
gan and continued to do until he fell on sleep at Chi- 
tambo's village. He was traveler, geographer, zoolo- 
gist, astronomer, physician, mercantile director, con- 
sul, statesman, missionary, but first, last, and always 
he was a Christian. 


| IVINGSTONE the Christian was also Livingstone 
the perennial missionary. How did it happen? 
It did not Aafpen. Fully believing that ‘the 
salvation of men ought to be the chief desire and aim 
of every Christian,’’ he early resolved to “give to the 
cause of missions all that he might earn beyond what 
was required for his subsistence,’’ The resolve later 
to give himself was the result of reading Giitzlaff's 
appeal on behalf of China. The ‘claims of so 
many millions of his fellow-creatures, and the com- 
plaints of the scarcity, of the want of qualified mis- 
sionaries,"’ fired him with desire to supply this great 
need, and led him to direct his efforts toward that 
goal without fluctuation from his twenty-first year. 
But why did he decide to become a medicad mission- 
ary? Partly because he hoped to go to China, which 
has always been the greatest field for medical mis- 
sions. Also because in his own words ;: ‘‘God had an 
only Son, and he was a missionary and a physician. 
A poor, poor imitation of him I am or wish to be. In 
this service I hope to live ; in it I hope to die.”’ 
Midway in his career, when all Europe lauded him, 
and would sink the missionary in the great explorer, 
he writes to a fellow-missionary : ‘‘ Cherish exalted 
thoughts of the work you have undertaken. It is a 
work which, if faithful, you will look back on with 
satisfaction while the eternal ages roll on their ever- 
lasting course. The Devil will do all he can to hin- 
der you by efforts from without and from within ; but 
remember Him who is with you, and will be with you 
alway."* His presence in Great Britain was so inspi- 
rational that English university men of ability and 
promise saw a new light, and wondered why they had 
not thought sooner of offering themselves for such a 
noble service. In Scotland James Stewart, later of 
Lovedale, received the impulse which afterward made 
him '‘ The Longstrider’’ of South Africa, 


HE fundamental basis of Livingstone’s Christian 
life was the Bible. His personal writings are 
full of biblical phraseology and scriptural allu- 

sions or quotations. Even his official reports, if some 
of his published writings may be so considered, are 
affected by his knowledge of the Bible. _ It was one of 
two books which he always tried to have with him, 
the other being a Bible Dictionary. How he fled to 
it for comfort, counsel, and inspiration, multitudes of 
quotations like the following abundantly prove. On 
January 14, 1856, when he was in imminent peril of 
his hfe, he wrote : ‘‘How soon I may be called to 
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A religion that ‘‘ is always at work,’’ is what Stan- 
ley saw in the Christian gentleman he met in the 
heart of Africa, whom even the Mohammedans 
greeted with the benediction, ‘‘ The blessing of God 
rest on you.” One of the six negro boys who went 
to Hala to ** bring back the Doctor dead or alive,” 
and who was with Livingstone at the end, is still 
living, and is now a venerable warden in a Mom- 
basa church. Professor Beach saw him last year, 
and in this article gives his description of Living- 
stone’s last hour. 


Because David Livingstone’s life is a message to 
pron 3 Christian, the centenary of March 1 rsa 
notable o rtunity for your church and unday- 
school. ‘‘ How to Celebrate David Livingstone’s 
Centenary,’’ the article which appeared in The 
Sunday hool Times of January 25, contains 
abundant and varied material for use in obse:ving 
the Sag. Ot ougepotions were given in the Fo- 
rum Methods Graded Work, in the issue of 
February:. A m specially adapted for Ju- 
niors was included in the Graded Forum of Octo’ 
@0, 1912, under the heading *‘ Celebrating Living- 
stone's Birthday.’’ The Livingstone Centenary 
amphiet is issued free by the ssion Educa- 
on Movement, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
a combined Easter and aia. Sunday-school 
service, ‘‘ The Message of L' et "is published at 
$1.50 for each hundred. Bot of these programs 
and all other supplies for the Centenary may be 
ordered by readers from their own missionary 
boards or societies. 








stand before Him, my righteous judge, I know not. 
All hearts are in his hands, and merciful and gracious 
is the Lord, our God. O Jesus, grant me resignation 
to thy will and entire reliance on thy powerful hand. 
On thy Word alone I lean. . . Felt much turmoil of 
spirit in view of having all my plans for the 
welfare of this great region and teeming populations 
knocked on the head by savages to-morrow. But I 
read that Jésus came, and said, ‘All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations, and, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.’ It is the word of a 
gentleman of the most sacred and strictest honor, and 
there is an end on’t. I will not cross furtively by 
night as I intended. It would appear as flight, and 
should such a man as I flee? Nay, verily, I shall 
take observations for latitude and longitude to-night, 
though they may be my last, I feel quite calm now, 
thank God.’’ 

And in those long weeks of waiting in Manyuema 
he read the entire Bible through four times. Professor 
Blaikie says of him on that occasion : ‘‘So the lonely 
man in his dull hut is riveted to the well-worn book ; 
ever finding it a greater treasure as he goes along ; 
and fain, when he has reached its last page, to turn 
back to the beginning and gather up more of the 
riches which he has left upon the road.”’ 


RAYER was more to Livingstone than ‘‘ the 
Christian’s vital breath.’’ It was communion 


between the Father and a loving son. In his 
student days it is said of him that he never prayed 
without the petition that.‘‘we might imitate Christ in 


all his imitable perfections.’’ Early in his mission- 
ary career, when he was launching his favorite scheme 
of securing the support of native leaders, he urges 
donors to concentrate their prayers upon the native 
thus supported, since prayer, he thought, was always 
more efficacious when it could be said, ‘‘One thing 
have I desired of ‘the Lord.’’ His family prayer is 
said to have been very childlike and -circumstantial. 
In his correspondence with friends he is perpetually 
interjecting ejaculatory prayer, as if he were writing 
with God at his elbow. 

Much of his praying is meditative, as in this ex- 
ample taken from his journal when en route to the 
western coast and in great weakness and loneliness : 
«« Amidst all the beauty and loveliness with which I 
am surrounded, there is still a feeling of want in the 
soul, as if something more were needed to bathe the 
soul in bliss than the sight of the perfection in work- 
ing, and goodness in planning, of the great Father of 
our spirits. I need to be purified—fitted for the eter- 
nal, to which my soul stretches away in ever-returning 
longings. I need to be made more like my blessed 
Saviour, to serve my God with all my powers.. _Look 
upon me, Spirit of the living God, and supply all thou 
seest lacking.'* And so prayer went on unceasingly 





until that dark night when his faithful servants found 
him kneeling in death in Chitambo’s village. What 
that last prayer was God only knows, but it might 
have been of the nature of the lines—by no means 
‘his last words’’—carved in bronze in Westminster 
Abbey, which were penned precisely one year before 
his death in his letter to J. G, Bennett of the New 
York Herald : «‘ All I can add in my solitude is, may 
Heaven’s rich blessing come down on every one, 
American, English, or Turk, who will help to heal 
this open sore of the world.’’ So lived and so died 
Africa’ s great intercessor. 
har map nt life was a witness to the power 
of God in human activity. For thirty years he 
gave himself unstintingly to Africa, during which 
time he traveled twenty-nine thousand miles over 
desert, morass, lowlands reeking with malaria, rocky 
uplands and lovely parkland, not so much that he 
might add a million square miles to the known por- 
tion of the globe,—more than a twelfth of Africa,— 
but rather that he might drive out the demons of 
slavery and darkest superstitions from the continent 
through legitimate commerce and a saving faith in 
Jesus Christ. This called for wellnigh superhuman 
power, and it came to Livingstone because of his 
constant reliance upon those great words of God which 
were frequently on his lips, ‘‘Commit thy way unto 
the Lord,’’ ** Lo, I am with you.alway,’’ ‘‘ A sparrow 
cannot fall to the ground without your Father,’’ kis 
favorite vision of the future,—the earth full of the 
knowledge of the Lord,—and upon God himself. «I 
encourage myself in the Lord my God and go for- 
ward."’ ‘* It is this power I hope to apply to remedy 
an enormous evil, and join my poor helping hand in 
the enormous revolution that in his all-embracing 
Providence he has been carrying on for ages and is 
now actually helping forward.’’ 

Hunger, thirst, racking disease, seemingly insuper- 
able obstacles natural and human, could not. stand 
before this man of God. What wonder that such a 
witness awed the African despot and commoner,._and 
made him appear like unto God himself? Who but 
a powerful God could be so fearless in extremest dan- 
ger? Who but a loving, faithful God would reso- 
lutely set his face eastward again after that awful jour- 
ney to the west coast simply because he had promised 
to return his followers to their homes. 


AS ee children of like spirit were begotten by 
Livingstone’ s life of faithfulness.. On March 17 of 
last year I attended service in the Hannington 
Memorial Cathedral at Mombasa, British East Africa. 
One of the wardens, straight as an arrow, venerable, 
and spiritually impressive, attracted my attention. 
I asked about him, and this—greatly condensed—was 
the reply : 

He was Matthew Wellington, the last survivor of 
that second set of six black Nasik (Nassick) boys, 
stolen as slaves from Africa, set free by a British 
man-of-war, taken to India and taught by Mr. Price 
of the Church Missionary Society, and dispatched 
thence to Zanzibar under the leadership of Jacob 
Wainright—the negro pallbearer at Westminster's 
great interment—in order to ‘* bring back the Doctor 
with us, dead or alive.’’ Reaching the mainland, 
they met Stanley, who had returned with the news 
that Livingstone had been found and was well. His 
own son, who was expecting to search for him, re- 
turned to England as his father had been heard from. 
But these six negro youths had been told to find Liv- 
ingstone and bring him back dead or alive. The 
story of their three-months’ journey inland where they 
joined the great missionary explorer, their journey 
southwestward through swamps and over a desert 
where for seven days they had no food or water, and 
the final arrival at Ilala, is blood-stirring. Then came 
Livingstone’s end, which Wellington describes some- 
what differently from Blaikie : 

«¢ He did not improve, but gradually sank, and on 
Saturday night he died about midnight. We all six 
stayed with him on guard about the hut. Just about 
half an hour before he passed away, he got up and 
knelt down beside his bed in prayer. 
him until we saw him roll over, and then we lifted 
him.up and put him on-his bed again as we found he 
was dead. The porters and others of the caravan, 
who were Mohammedans; including the head- man, 


We watched . 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 1:6 (Gen. 22: 1-19) 


wanted the body buried at once, but as we had prom- 
ised that we would bring the body to the coast if he 
died, we decided to carry the corpse to Zanzibar.’ 
Drying the body and packing it in a hollowed-out 
tree-trunk that it might not awaken suspicion, they 
began their long journey, —eight months to Un- 
yanyemke where Lieutenant Cameron wanted them to 
leave the body with him, but which they refused to 
do as their work was not yet finished, and a month 
farther to the coast, where they delivered up their 
precious charge, Well does Dr. Crawford write : 
‘*No higher tribute to the character of the great 
explorer could be found than the devotion of his 
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native followers. These Nasik boys, in spite of hun- 
ger, fatigue, and sickness, as well as other innumer- 
able trials, bore the body of their beloved leader 
across an almost pathless country for more than a 
thousand miles. Bereft of the inspiration of his per- 
sonal presence, they braved all the hardships of the 
way, as though the very bones of their master inspired 
them with zeal and courage for the accomplishment 
of their formidable task."’ . 
And thousands of white-souled black men in Africa 
to-day revere the memory and emulate the lofty faith 
and inspiring example of David Livingstone, Christian. 
Yae UNIVERSITY. 








How Stanley Found Livingstone 


By Edgar Allen Forbes, 4° °,9f «ages ot ins Mite, fisimet” 








“ History ... binds inseparably into one the deeds of exploration and human service which the 
two men. achieved,” writes Robert E. Speer of Livingstone and Stanley in his Introduction to the 


Centenary Edition of Stanley’s book “ How I Found Livingstone.” 


Mr. Forbes, who is an expe- 


rienced traveler in Africa, in the light of his own experience with the men of the bush retells the 
fascinating story of the meeting of the great explorers. The newspaper man who found Living. 
stone found also a life service, and Mr. Speer in writing of the great missions of Africa is able to 
say: “ The most notable and successful of them all, the mission in Uganda, was in a real sense 


founded by Stanley.” 


And shall we not say, as Kingdom results are recorded, that Livingstone 


found Stanley ? 


T was a more stupendous undertaking than either 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett or Mr. Stanley real- 
ized, for neither of them had been in the African 

bush. David Livingstone had disappeared in the 
jungle of Central Africa and not been heard of for 
two years. To Mr. Bennett it was merely a question 
of expenditure and of leadership. He was willing to 
spend the money to find the missionary-explorer, and 
he knew Stanley to be a born leader. He did not 
know how many born leaders have been overwhelmed 
in that perilous land, as they have been borne down 
in the frozen zones. 

‘Mr. Bennett considered, of course, that he knew 
how to. pick men. But Stanley also knew how ‘to 
pitk men, yet the two’ white men he picked to ac- 
company him failed him completely in the first 
stages of the journey and came near wrecking his 
expedition. That Stanley found Livingstone was a 
great achievement when considered in the light of 
what would have happened in the case of a less mas- 
terful leader. 

The assignment came suddenly. It was in Octo- 
ber, 1869, and Stanley was a roving correspondent of 
The New York Herald. In Madrid a telegram was 
handed him, instructing him to come to Paris at 
once. In Paris he found Mr. Bennett in bed, but 
within a few minutes he had instructions to start for 
Central Africa, after clearing up incidental assign- 
ments at Cairo, Jerusalem, Constantinople, Bagdad, 
and India. It was actually a full 
year before he sailed from Bom- 


ing his expedition divided into five caravans, each being 
sent forward as rapidly as the men were selected and 
loaded with the trade goods. Yet the first lap of 
119 miles to Simbamwenni was covered at an average 
of four miles a day! And of his precious goods ‘he 
lost much every time a carrier deserted. It eventu- 
ally became necessary, as a matter of salvation rather 
than precaution, for him to borrow a slave-chain from 
the Arabs, and put some of his men in it. And be- 
fore the second month had ended, one of his white 
companions had become helpless with something 
like elephantiasis, and the other had become so re- 
bellious that’ he made an attempt to assassinate 
Stanley. — 

On the fifty-seventh day of the march Stanley's 
caravan fell in with Arab traders, and proceeded with 
great friendliness. At the end of the third month he 
was at Unyanyembe, 360 miles in a straight line from 
the coast. But the tribulations through which he 
had gone probably exceeded those of his whole previ- 
ous life. He was now at the principal Arab settle- 
ment in Central Africa, and the sheikhs were uniformly 
friendly. Here he found a caravan that had been 
sent to Livingstone by his friends, but that was appar- 
ently,unable to force its way farther. Stanley there- 
fore took personal charge of a packet of letters 
addressed to the missionary. 

The American had. now reached a region where 
powerful native chiefs held up every caravan and ex- 
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acted shameful tolls. He was therefore glad to join 
himself to an Arab expedition, as they were glad to 
join him ; it was a well-armed battalion of 2,255 men 
that set out from this point, intending first to chastise 
a native chief. But the chief won the fight, and 
Stanley was tied up in Unyanyembi. It took him 
three months to get away, and even then it seemed as 
if everything would go swiftly to wreck. Finally he 
rid himself of his last white man, and started his 
caravan over an unknown trail'toward the interior. 

The details of the march need not be told again. 
One day is much like another day on the African trail. 
If the carriers are not rebellious to-day, then the native 
chiefs are unusually insolent and extortionate ; if the 
chiefs are friendly to-morrow, then the prostration of , 
fever lays the white man unconscious on his cot ; and 
if nothing eise happens, then two carriers desert with 
their loads—one with medicine or ammunition, per- 
haps. This is the routine of African travel. 

Stanley's last caravan had left the coast on March 
21. On November 3, he met a caravan from Ujjiji 
which told him of the arrival there of a white man. 
The description fitted Livingstone, and the American's 
heart beat high with hope, (And if I call Henry M. 
Stanley an American, it is simply because he was 
nothing else at that stage in his career. ) 

It seemed but a little way to Ujiji, but the difficul- 
ties were almost insuperable, Not strong enough to 
fight, he had to submit to every levy of tribute that a 
native chief saw fit to impose upon him. But on No- 
vember 10, after 236 days, he came in sight of Lake 
Tanganika, on the shore of which lay the village of 
Ujiji. The caravan was formed for a triumphant entry, 
with the guns loaded for salute and the American flag 
carried at the head by a giant Asmani. And here is 
a curious fact: the American flag was readily recog- 
nized there in Ujiji, because many of the natives had 
been to the coast and had seen it so often flying trom 
sailing vessels in the harbor. 

At the edge of the village Stanley was greeted by 
the first English words that he had heard in many a 
day ; it was the voice of Susi, the servant of Living- 
stone. Then Susi ran through the village to tell the 
news to his master. Let the story now be told in 
Stanley’s own words : 

«« My heart beats fast, but I must not let my face 
betray my emotions, lest it shall detract from the dig- 
nity of a white man appearing under such extraordi- 
nary circumstance. 

‘«So I did that which I thought was most dignified. 
I pushed back the crowds and, passing from the rear, 
walked down a living avenue of people until L came 
in front of the semicircle of Arabs, in the front of 
which stood the white man with the gray beard. As 
1 advanced slowly toward him I noticed he was pale, 
looked wearied, had a gray beard, wore a bluish cap 
with a faded gold band around it, had on a red- 
sleeved waistcoat, and a pair of gray tweed trousers. 
I would have run to him, only I was a coward in the 
presence of such a mob-—would have embraced him, 
only, he being an Englishman, I did not know how 
he would receive me. So I did what cowardice and 
false pride suggested was.the best 

thing—walked deliberately to him, 





bay for Africa—from which it may 
be guessed that the newspaper 
owner's interest was mainly com- 
mercial and not due to loss of sleep 
over Livingstone’s urgent need. 
Zanzibar was then the point of 
departure for expeditions into Af- 
rica—expeditions which dealt al- 
most exclusively in ivory and slaves, 
All business was in the hands of 
the most unscrupulous set of Arabs 
perhaps that ever infested the 
world, From them the new ex- 


Livingstone.” 
net, is given on page 134 of this issue. 


A New Letter of Stanley to Livingstone 


All that has been said of the powerful impress of Livingstone’s personality upon 
Henry M, Stanley is confirmed by the letter Stanley wrote when he left the grect 
missionary after the four months’ intimate association that changed Stanley’s world- 

_ outlook, A draft of this letter, written March 15, 1872, was found by his wife in a 
small pocketbook of Stanley’s, and is published for the first time by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons in the new Centenary Edition of Stanley’s famous book, “ How I Found 

A review of this book, which may be ordered from Scribners at $2 

L The letter, which appears in the Introduc- 

tion written for the book by Rebert E. Speer, is printed here by the courteous per- 
mission of the publishers. 


*“*MY DEAR DOCTOR: 


took off my hat and said : 

«« «Dr. Livingstone, I presume ?’ 

‘¢« Ves,’ said he, with a kind 
smile, lifting his cap slightly. 

‘«I replace my hat on my head, 
and he puts on his-cap, and we 
both grasp hands, and | then say 
aloud ; 

‘¢«] thank God, Doctor, I have 
been permitted to see you.’ 

‘* He answered, ‘I feel thankful 
that 1 am here to welcome you.’ ’’ 


plorer had to learn how many sacks 
of beads and what kinds, how many 
pounds of wire and of what sizes, 
and how many doéi of cloth and 
what color would be required for 
his undertaking. It took four 
weeks to attend to the preliminaries 
and cross over to the mainland ; 
but it was six weeks longer before 
the last of his caravans set out for 
the interior. Such is the fate of 
all African travelers in a hurry ; 
driving rebellious pigs across a 
bridge is an infant's task compared 
with that of dealing with the native 
carriers in that exasperating land. 
Stanley was a wonderful organi- 
zer, and also a stern master of men. 
He planned to march rapidly, hav- 





‘* have parted from you too soon, I 
feel it deeply; I am entirely conscious of it 
from being so depressed. . .. In writing to you, 
1 am not writing to an idea now, but to an 
embodiment of warm, good fellowship, ot 
everything that is noble and right, of sound 
common-sense, of everything practical and 
right-minded. 

** | have talked with yous your presence is 
almost palpable, though you are absent. ... 

“It seems as if I had left a community of 
friends and relations. The. utter loneliness 
of. myself, the void that has been created, 
the pang at parting, the bleak aspect of the 
future, is the same as«l have felt before, when 
parting from dear friends. 

“Why should people be subjected to these 
partings, with the several sorrows and pangs 
-that surely follow theme?r—It-is a consolation 
however, after tearing myself away, that I 


am about to do you a service, for then I have 
not quite parted from you, you and I are not 
quite separate. Though | am not present to 
you bodily, you must think of me daily, until 
your caravan afrives. Though you are not 
before me visibly, | shall think of you con- 
stantly, until your least wish has been at- 
tended to. In this way the chain of remem- 
brance will not be severed. 

*** Not yet,’ I say to myself, ‘ are we apart,’ 
and this to me, dear Doctor, is consoling, be- 
lieve me. Hadla series of services to per- 
form for you, why then! we should never 
have to part. 

*“Do not fear then, I beg, to ask, nay to 
command, whatever lies in my power. And 
do not, | beg of you, attribute these profes- 
sions to interested motives, but accept them, 
or believe them, in the spirit in which they are 
made, in that true David Livingstone spirit, | 
have happily become acquainted with.’’ 








- 


And then began the long, grate- 
ful hours of conversation, Stanley 
telling Livingstone of the wonder- 
ful happenings in the outer world, 
and the explorer firing the younger 
man’s soul with the great story of 
his wanderings alone in the Dark 
Continent. When Stanley finally 
reminded Livingstone of his packet 
of letters, the old man answered : 

‘1 have waited years for let- 
ters, and I have been taught pa- 
tience. I can surely afford to wait 
a few hours longer. No, tell me 
the general news; how is the world 
getting along ?”’ 

In Livingstone’s ‘Last Jour- 
nals’’ is his own story of this 
memorable meeting, and it agrees 
in all details with that told by 
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Stanley himself. Each makes it clear that Livingstone 
was ‘‘on the ragged edge,"’ physically and finan- 
cially, and that it was Stanley's timely arrival which 
enabled him to carry on the great work that he had 
set himself to do. He steadfastly set his face against 
the trail to the coast, though earnestly longing to see 
his children again, and resisted all of Stanley's en- 
treaties to go home. 

The two great African travelers spent their Christ- 

mas together and did much exploring, including four 
weeks on Lake Tanganika. They came to know 
each other very intimately, and this is Stanley's sum- 
ming up of David Livingstone after they had parted 
for the last time : 
_. **God grant that if ever you take to traveling in 
Africa you will get as noble and true a man for your 
companion as David Livingstone! For four months 
and four days I lived with him in the same house, or 
in the same boat, or in the same tent, and I never 
found a fault in him. I am a man of quick temper, 
and often without sufficient cause, I dare say, have 
broken ties of friendship; but with Livingstone I 
never had cause for resentment, but each day's life 
added to my admiration for him.”’ 

New York City, 


<0 


Glasgow’s Welcome of Africa’s Hero 


HEN David Livingstone returned to Scotland, 
after an absence of sixteen. years in Africa, 
the University of Glasgow desired to honor 

him by conferring on him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. On such occasions candidates for honorary 
degrees usually expected an embarrassing reception 
at the hands of the young collegians, who are present 
in full force, bubbling over with boyish fun. But 
when Dr. Livingstone appeared on the platform, they 
received him with silent respect and reverence. He 
was gaunt and weary from exposure to sixteen years 
of African sun, and twenty-seven attacks of African 
fever ; one arm having been rendered useless by the 
bite of a lion, hung helpless by his side. There stood 
a real herg who had fought many a battle for human- 
ity, and whose presence inspired a feeling of awe in 
the minds of all present. He told them he was going 
back to Africa, partly to open new fields for British 
commerce, partly to suppress the African slave-trade, 
and partly to open the way for the preaching of the 
gospel. But the sentiment that stirred all hearts 
most was this: ‘‘ Shall I tell you what supported me 
during all the years of exile among people whose lan- 
guage I could not understand, and whose attitude 
towards me was always uncertain and often hostile ? 
It was this, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the earth.’ ’’—F vom Union Gospel News. 


‘ee 


Notable Missionary Books 


The Personal Life of David Livingstone (By W. 
Garaen Blaikie, D.D., LL.D.).—The centenary of Living- 
sto.e’s birth has aroused popular interest in the life of the 
uius.rious missionary, and has brovght out a great amount 
vf ucerature concerning his work and travels. Dr. Biaikie’s 
wiuely known and standard volume, now offered in a new 
and popular edition, but unchanged in contents, ‘brings to- 
gether material from journals and correspondence in the 
possession of the family. It is doubtless the most complete, 
authentic, and satisfactory biography of Livingstone extant. 
The simple record of the missionary’s tireless travels and 
abounding labors seems almost apostolic, and is more 
thrillingly romantic and inspiring than any work of fiction, 
(Revell, 60 cents, postpaid.) 


% 


Now I-.Found Livingstone, Centenary Edition 
i By Henry M, Stanley. With an Introduction by Robert 
E. Speer). In celebration of the centennial of David 
Livingstone’s birth, the publishers of Stanley’s ‘*‘ How I 
Found Livingstone’? have issued a new edition of this no- 
table book, in which Stanley gives an intensely interesting 
account of his fulfilment of his sudden commission from 
Jathes Gordon Bennett to go to Africa by a roundabout 
journey through Persia and India and to find the great 
explorer, whom a good part of the world had given up as 
lost. Merely as a tale of great adventures, Stanley’s story 
is one of the most famous books of travel ever written, but 
its story of his discovery of Livingstone and of their four 
months together and of the effect of this intercourse upon 
Stanley is a story, not of fascination only, but of the richest 
inspiration. Nothing shows more clearly the greatness, the 
beauty, the truth of Livingstone’s personality, than its con- 
verting influence upon Stanley’s whole life and character. 
The newspaper reporter came away from the missionary a 
changed man. ‘The remarkable letter which he wrote on 
the day following his departure, and which is printed for 
the first time in the Introduction to this new edition (it is 
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given also on the preceding page of this issue of the 
imes), shows how overwhelming and transforming 
Livingstone’s influence had been. Stanley came away 
from it with a devotion that enabled him to take up the 
mantle of his master when the great missionary’s work 
was done. Mr, Speer’s Introduction to the new edition 
summarizes the great movements of exploration, political 
partitionment, commercial development, and missionary 
progress in Africa since Stanley and Livingstone parted at 
Unyanyembe forty years ago. (Scribners, $2 net.) 


Child-Life in Mission Lands (Children of Borneo, 
by Edwin H. Gomes; Children of Ceylon, by Thomas 
Moscrop; Children of Egypt, by L. Crowther; Children 
of Jamaica, by Isabel C. Maclean; Children of Japan, by 
Janet Harvey Kilman ; Children of Persia, by Mrs. Napier 
Malcolm). Information is the key of interest with chil- 
dren as well as with grown-ups, These recent additions 
to a series of small volumes now being issued on child-life 
in missionary lands will, therefore, be heartily welcomed 
by Sunday-school teachers, mission-band leaders, and 
Christian parents who are seeking to awaken the sympa- 
thetic interest of children at home in children of less favored 
lands. Though varying in style and mode of presentation, 
each volume is packed from cover to cover with a wealth 
of facts concerning children in the land of which it treats. 
The children are pictured at home, at school, at work, at 
play, at worship. ‘There are descriptions of the country in 
which they live, together with specimens of the games they 
plays the stories they are told, and the songs they sing. 

heir need of Christian teaching and the Gospel of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is also made plain, and something of 
what is being done for them by missionaries is briefly 
stated, Each volume is illustrated by a number of full- 
page, gaily-colored pictures such as little children love. 
The authors (with perhaps a single exception) having been 
residents of the lands of which they write, the information 
is first-hand, and may be regarded as reliable. The most 
recent one, ** Children of Borneo,’’ is written by a mission- 
ary who has spent seventeen years in the island, and is 
regarded as an authority on everything concerning it. To 
a child, the volume on Japan would probably prove the 
most attractive of the_six ; but the one on Persia gives the 
largest amount of information concerning the children 
themselves, (Revell, each volume 60 cents net.) 


— 
The Proving of the Sheikh 


(Continued from page 131) 


undergrowth and saw the slim, erect little figure, the 
brown, blinking eyes, searching the enveloping dark- 
ness. 

‘« Father—father,’’ and the terror grew as no answer 
came. 

‘Yes, little son. 

“Oh, father, I'm 
father ?’’ 

‘« I had just stepped away from the fire.’’ 

‘Oh, father, I waked up and you weren't here, 
and Nahath and Seth stayed asleep. Why did you 
go. father? You told mel mustn’t never go out into 
the dark alone.”’ 

‘« Never mind, little son. 
not yet near morning.”’ 

‘¢ Father—you won't go away again ?’’ 

‘«No, little son.”” 

** You'll stay right here and—father—there can’t 
anything hurt me now, while you're here; can there, 
father ?"' 

He drew the blankets about them both and gathered 
the child into his arms, A moment later the boy 
cried out again. 

‘«Father !"' 

‘Yes, little son.”” 

‘‘Father, you hurt me. You held so tight.” 

‘‘Did I? Forgive me, little son. God knows that 
rather than hurt you, I would give my life.’’ 

Hour after hour he lay, with throat compressed as 
by the grip of steel fingers, and listened to the child’s 
measured breathing. As the east whitened he raised 
himself upon his elbow and gazed, with unutterable 
longing, down upon the little face nestled into the 
hollow of his arm. r 

* * * 


It was near midday that, lifting his eyes, he saw 
and knew the appointed spot. He chose the..place 
where the servants should await them, and then he and 
the boy went on alone together. 

‘¢Father!’' It was the voice of the child, speak- 
ing as from a great distance. ‘‘ Father, you said we 
would offer a sacrifice, but where is the lamb ?’’ 

‘*God will provide a lamb, little son.’’ 

Then he told him all, and the child listened in 
awed wonder, but showed no trace of fear or hesita- 
tion. This was his father, whose wise love had. never 
failed, whose love throbbed now in every syllable ; 
what he chose must be right. 


Father is here.”’ 
so glad. Where were you, 


Lie down now. It is 
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Once only did he interrupt, to ask : a} 

** And that’s the reason—because I’ m the best ?”’ 

And the sheikh answered : 

: ** Yes, little son. The great God who made us, 
whose ways we cannot h to understand, he wants 
our best, and you are the best of all that I could give.” 

Side by side, hand in hand, they climbed the rocky 
hillside, the man stooping now and again to lift the 
child, or to hold back the obstructing branches. In 
the building of the altar they worked together, the 
child tugging at huge stones too heavy for his strength, 
and setting the wood carefully in order. Watchin 
him, the man deemed that he felt the uttermost of 
human anguish, and with the next breath knew he 
had not. 

Excitement and activity had so far sustained the 
boy, but when at last there was no more to do, he all 
at once began to cry softly, and seeking piteously to 
hide his tears, partly for shame of them, partly to 
spare his father. It was then the sheikh made fast 
the cords, to save them both the final involuntary 


struggle, and all the while he talked to the child, . 


pouring out words of crooning tenderness which came 
so wholly from the heart. that they left no impress 
upon the mind, 

The last was done. He raised the knife and lifted 
his eyes to heaven. 

‘*Oh, God, Jehovah, whose hand has led us ever 
to our good, to thee I bring my best. Take thou 
what ‘first thou gavest, and, of thy boundless mercy, 
grant me, I pray, only the faith to know that, as afore- 
time, thou doest all things well. And for the child—."’ 

The boy had closed his eyes. Now, half startled, 
he opened them. 

The father, with hands extended, stood peering 
upward into the zenith, his face transfigured by the 
glory of things unspeakable. Listening he seemed, 
and, in unconscious imitation, ‘the boy, too, strained 
his ears; but only tohis father came the voice, clearer 
than any human utterance, speaking the words of cer- 
tainty that he had agonized to hear, and now, for joy, 
scarce dared believe, yet must believe, knowing it for 
the voice of the Eternal. 

A moment later the knife divided the cords at 
wrists and ankles. Wondering, the boy watched his 
father turn aside to where a ram was tangled in the 
thicket. Could: it- be one of their: own, ‘so’ far’ from 
home? And how strange ‘he had not noticed ‘it 
before! With wide, thoughtful eyes he watched to 
the end the familiar ceremony of the sacrifice, watched 
his father kneel beside the smouldering ashes and in 
silence pray, while the tears dripped through his 
fingers. Then, hand in hand, they descended the 
mountain side. 

‘Father !”’ 

The man caught the note of trouble in the child’s 
voice, and, out of the fulness of his own boundless 
joy, leaped to answer it. 

‘* Yes, little son.’’ 

‘*Was it because I cried ?’’ 

** How do you mean, little son?’’ 

‘*You know you said things given to God must be 
the best. If I had been braver, would he have taken 
me and not the ram?’’ 

‘*God “ook you, little son. I offered you to him, 
up there—we will never forget, you and I; and he 
took you, you are his boy ; but God did not want you 
to die, he wants you to live for him.’’ 

Dunpeg, ILL. 


eet 
When the Birds Wouldn’t Be Fed 
By A. V. O. T. 


HIS morning I wanted to feed the birds, It was 


gray and cold, and the ground was covered with- 


snow. I stepped out on the porch and flung 


them handfuls of crumbs, and called to them ; then [: 


stepped back and watched from my bedroom window. 


Would they fly down and eat? No; there they 


sat, cold, hungry, and afraid. They did not trust me ; 
they did not believe it was food I had put out there ; 
they did not care to fly from tree and fence even 
to see ; and so they huddled close together, teetering 


on the fence; as they let the snow drift over the food: 


that meant life and warmth and cheer to them. 

And as I sat and watched and waited, it seemed to 
me I-could get God's viewpoint more clearly than 
ever before. He offers, plans, watches, waits, hopes, 
longs for all things for our good, We are cold, 
hungry, forlorn, and afraid. We do not trust Him; 
and yet within our reach are all things : food, raiment, 
warmth, light, and life, and above all, the fulness of 
Life and joy in Christ his Son ! And God has to watch 
and wait, as I did for my timid friends. 
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How Abraham’s People Buried Their Dead | 


By Professor Edgar James Banks, Ph.D. 








ae temples concealed in the ruin mounds of an- 
cien, Babylonia have given to the excavator, 
who has dug into them, statues and sculptured 
slabs and other valuable objects of art ; the palaces 
have yielded the royal records of the age ; the private 
houses have revealed clay tablets recording the busi- 
ness transactions of the people, but the graves have 
given us a most interesting picture of the life and. 
customs of those early days. The Babylonian of 
Abraham's time and land believed that life continued 
after death, only under different conditions, and that 
a house was still necessary for the body and for the 
soul which lingered about it. The temples and pal- 
aces were plundered and destroyed by invading. 
armies ; the houses were stripped of everything. of 
value when their owners left them, but the tombs re- 
mained undisturbed excepting for the ravages of time. 
We read much of the wonderful treasures found in the 
tombs of Egypt, but of the tombs of the Babylonians 
we have known little, for but few of them have ever 
been discovered. While excavating at Bismya it was 
my fortune to find a small cemetery in a fair state of 
preservation, and from about the time of Abraham. 
It was in just such tombs that his people in Babylonia 
were buried. 

Near the edge of the ruin city of Bismya was a long 
low mound, which seemed hardly worth excavating, 
but to learn what it contained the men were placed to 
dig a trench along its summit. They came to a wall 
of unburned bricks about four feet high ; and, following 
it about, they were surprised to find that they had un- 
covered a tiny brick house about seven feet long and 
four feet wide. Its roof, pointed like the roof of a 
modern frame house, was formed by placing the 
upper courses of bricks nearer together.until a single 
course covered the opening at the top. Believing 
that,the little house, must be a tomb, we carefully dug 
a. hole through one of its side walls that we might 
look. within, but. no sooner was the hole broken 
through than a most horrible stench drove us away. 
The air within had been confined for more than four 
thousand years, unable to escape through thé tight 
clay walls, and then we knew that the grave had been 
undisturbed since the time of the burial. 

When fresh air had been introduced, again we 
looked in.. The body had entirely disappeared, but 
upen the floor was a thin layer of white ashes to which 
it had turned, and faintly outlining it ; only a part of 
a single tooth remained. Lying scattered about 
among the ashes were two copper finger rings, a large 
copper wire necklet, a copper nose ring, and fifty-five 
red beads of polished cornelian stone. The location 
of the jewelry among the ashes indicated the position 
of the body, and it was evident that a woman had 
been buried there. 





A Tomb that was Closed: for 4,000 Years 


Less than a hundred miles from Abraham's birth- 

place was uncovered the cemetery where this tomb 

was found, containing its little bit of human dust, the 

jers that held the food for the spirit of the dead, and 
the jewelry that adorned the body. 


no hole dug for the grave, but the body, clad in 
its garments and jewelry, was laid upon the floor ; 
the jars with food and drink were placed at its 
side, and the mason quickly built up the house of 
mud bricks about it. Fortunately the sand had 
drifted about this tomb, and the clay from an over- 
towering wall had fallen upon it, forming a perfectly 
air-tight and water-tight covering for its protection. 
The unbutned clay bricks of Babylonia are imperish- 
able as long as they are kept from the air and the 
rain. 

The discovery of the tomb led us to search the 
mound: thoroughly, and soon we had discovered a 
little cemetery, but none of the other six graves were 
quite perfect. In the second tomb was a seal cylin- 
der of.a soft white stone, which the owner used to roll 
over the clay tablets, and the impression left on the 
clay was his signature. That was the tomb of a man. 
In the third were two seal cylinders and one earthen 

, jar ; evidently two men were buried in that tomb. In 
the fourth was a single clay jar ; in the fifth, the tomb 
of a little girl, was a small copper bracelet. In the 
sixth was a seal cylinder, but the seventh was empty. 

A wall surrounded several of the tombs, and an- 
other wall divided the enclosed space into two com- 
partments, but they seemed to be but the bases of 
higher walls to support a protecting roof above. 
Along ,one side of the cemetery was a ridge of clay 
lined with burned bricks to turn the rain-water aside, 
and along the lower edge was a ditch-like drain of 
burned bricks to carry it away. 

Different methods of burial have been revealed by 
the excavations in other Babylonian ruins, but none 
were more interesting than this. Sometimes the body 


was wrapped up and bound in reed mats or in loose 
reeds, and buried in the ground. Sometimes it was 
thrust into a large earthen jar in a cramped-pesition, 
or doubled up in a large kettle-like pot, a similar pot 
was inverted over it, and the mouths of the two pots 
were sealed together. Sometimes it was placed‘in a 
long, shallow, clay coffin, but it was only after the 
Babylonians had passed away that the blue-glazed, 
slipper-shaped coffins, so frequently fourd in the late 
mounds, appeared. 

Later at Bismya we found many graves. Beneath 
the floor of a private house we discovered eight small 
clay coffins in which infants had been buried. The 
coffins were very coarse and crudely formed by. hand ; 
in them were only small fragments of bones. Beneath 
the floor of another house were several’ burial jars 
shaped like modern flower-pots ; in one of them was 
a single blue stone bead, It seems that it was only 
the wealthier of the people who were given burial in 
the tombs and jars ; the scarcity of the graves indi- 
cates that the great mass of the people buried their 
dead unprotected in the dirt as do the modern Arabs 
of the valley. Therefore all traces of their burial- 
places have disappeared. 

Of even greater interest than the tombs was the 
jewelry found in them. In those days silver was rarer 
and more precious than gold. Silver objects are 
therefore seldom found in the earlier ruins ; at Bis- 
mya we discovered but one small silver finger-ring. 
An abundance of gold jewelry appeared in the tombs 
which we later discovered, but little of it was of solid 
gold, for in the days of Abraham gold-filled jewelry 
was not the exception, but the rule. There were ear- 
rings and nose-rings of fantastic shapes, and quantities 
of beads, but they were mere shells of thick gold leaf 
filled with bitumen. One large gold-filled rosette was 
set about alternately, with red cornelian and blue 
lapis-lazuli stones. The most striking ornament worn 
by the women of that age was a plain gold band, 
about three inches long, which seems to have been 
bound upon the forehead. 

Of copper jewelry there was no end. It was not of 
bronze or brass, as it is frequently described, but of 
pure copper, for in those days compound metals were 
unknown. There were rings for the fingers, the nose 
and the ears, bracelets and armlets and necklets, but 
they were all so badly corroded that they broke easily 
if handled. To one of the nose-rings clung a small 
seashell with which it had been set. In some of the 
tombs of the women were found copper-needles with 
eyes as in our own needles of steel, and yet it has 
been claimed that the needle with an eye was unknown 
to the-ancients. There were also copper hair-pins, 
as long as a modern hat-pin, bat larger, and capped 
at one end with a large red or 





Arranged side by side along 
the back wall of the tomb were 
seven clay jars, each of a differ- 
ent shape and size. Some of 
them were perfect ; others had 
collapsed where they stood, and 
their fragments were lying in 
little heaps on the floor. In the 
Babylonian clay therg is a large 
quantity of saltpeter, and the 
saltpeter in the clay of the jars 
had formed into crystals and, 
cracking the walls, had. forced 
them apart. Two of the jars 
were sealed with covers of clay, 
but all of them were empty ex- 
cepting for the few flaky crys- 
tals:into which their former con- 
tents had turned. The jars had 
once contained food and drink 
for the spirit of the dead; but it 
was not possible to determine 
from the crystals just what the 
contents were. 

This perfect grave told us 
much of the burial customs of 
its age. The surface of the 
mound had been leveled, and 
upon the level spot a thick floor 
of molded clay was spread. At 
the time of the burial there was 











Found in the Graves of Abraham’s Babylonian Countrymen 


Modern jewelry would have looked strange to the women of ancient Babylonia, but these copper 

rings and necklieéts and the cornelian beads that were buried with their wealthy owner indicate a love 

of adornment that the millenniums have not interfered with. Here are also shown samples of chil- 
dren's coffins and one of the jars that held the provisions for the comfort of the dead. 


blue stone bead. In the graves 
of the men were copper spear- 
points, both flatand round. It, 
therefore, seems that the dead 
were expected to continue their 
occupations, that the women 
would sew and the men would 
fight. 

The stone beads were of a 
great variety of shapes and sizes. 
Those of a red or a blue stone 
were the most common, and the 
round and the diamond form were 
the most favored. Others were 
of granite, jasper, marble, onyx, 
and crystal ; some were of burned 
clay, and others, resembling 
rings, were made by cutting the 
center of a conch shell into sec- 
tions. They were strung on cop- 
per wire and worn about the 
neck ; the holes in some of the 
beads are still filled with the cor- 
roded copper wire. 

Stone objects, such as arrow- 
heads and axes, appeared in a 
few of the graves, and in one 
woman's grave was a tittle mar- 
ble dish with two compartments. 
One of the compartments was 
Stained red with some coloring 
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matter ; the other was black. This cosmetic dish, 
containing the henna and the kohl with which the 
ancient belle reddened her cheeks and darkened her 
eyelids, testifies that the custom, still so common in 
the Orient, existed even then. 

When Abraham's servant met Rebekah at the well 
he gave her ear-rings of gold, or, as the margin of the 
Bible says, a jewel for the forehead. Could the jewel 
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for Rebekah’s forehead be other than the gold band 
worn by the Babylonian women of her time, and 
buried with them? Among the gifts were bracelets 
and other objects of gold to the weight of ten shekels. 
The jewels with which Abraham's servant decorated 
Isaac's Babylonian bride probably differed in no way 
from the jewelry of other women of Babylonia. 
GREENFIELD, Mass, 





Old Family Traits in 


Men of Many Races 


The Month’s Archeological Review 





By Professor Melvin Grove Kyle, D.D., LL.D. 





Geology and history, language study and physiology, all join with archeology in searching out the 


secrets of man’s beginnings. 


Man’s biography is contained in God’s Book, and this Book touches 


all these sides of man’s experience on earth. As each science brings in its true conclusions, 
gathered from God’s work in nature, there is an added confirmation of the facts about man which 
the Word reveals. 


Man in America Before the Flood 


OW much of the world was peopled before the 
flood? It is not possible yet to answer that 
question fully. That the antediluvians were 

in America is clearly shown by the discovery, near 
Trenton, New Jersey, of the thigh bone of a man in 
undisturbed gravel of the Glacial Period, The dis- 
covery was made some years ago (1899), but the full 
significance of it was not apparent at once, Dr. 
Wright shows in a remarkable way (‘‘Scientific Con- 
firmations of Old Testament History’’) how the condi- 
tions near the close of the Glacial Period, the Ice 
Age, in North America agree with the conditions de- 
scribed in the account of the Flood of Noah, when 
‘*the fountains of the great deep were broken up.’ 
The geological events which correspond to the de- 
scription of the Flood of Noah are demonstrated to 
have taken place at a time not exceeding 7,000 to 
10,000 years ago, and the earliest appearance of man 
upon earth is likewise shown, from geological data, 
to have been not more than 10,000 or 15,000 years 
ago (‘‘Origin and Antiquity of Man,’’) This does not 
mean that these are the dates of the creation of man 
and of the Flood of Noah. It means only that the 
former dates given by scientists, running into millions 
and tens of millions and even hundreds of millions of 
years, have now been brought down by strictly 
scientific methods within limits not exceeding these 
dates just given. Whether future discoveries will 
demonstrate a still further shortening of the time 
remains to be seen. 

Professor George Frederick Wright, Records of the 
Past, X, 1911, pp. 273-285. 

The Original Home of the American Indian 

NFORMATION concerning the Aztecs of Mexico 

and the other strange peoples of that part of the 

world never fails to arouse great interest. The 
origin of any ef the American Indians is ever a subject 
of more than curious interest, because of its connec- 
tion with the subject of the unity of the human race. 
The origin of these, the most advanced of the Ameri- 
can aborigines except it be the Incas of Peru, stirs 
enthusiasm quite equal to that raised by the romantic 
story which Prescott has woven of the Aztec Empire ; 
and, moreover, this enthusiasm is much better founded 
than that. Geologists have clearly traced the lines of 
immigration into America from the northwest, from 
toward Bering Strait. 

Ethnologists have traced the physiognomy of the 
Indian to the banks of the Amour River in Eastern 
Asia; even travelers and missionaries have been 
struck by the remarkable resemblance between the 
people of that region and the Indians of the Western 
continent. Philologists also find the affinity of the 
Indian languages in Eastern Asia. Now another 
curious link between the West and the East is dis- 
covered. The Aztecs had a year calculated from 
Venus instead of from the sun, having thus as many 
days as Venus takes to make her circuit through the 
heavens and come back to the same point. Recently 
one scholar has published Elamite evidence that the 
ancient Elamite people in Central Asia had 4lso a 
Venus year, and another scholar shows that the 
Babylonians and Sumerians had such a year of 584 
days from the earliest times. This does not prove 
historical connection between the Aztecs and the peo- 
ple of Central Asia. But as the Aztecs were not a 
learned people, it is far more likely that they borrowed 
the Venus year than that they discovered it for them- 
selves, and the discovery of this Venus year in that 


biblical region toward which so many other lines of 
evidence point for the origin of the American peoples, 
strengthens the force of that evidence very much. 
Thus little by little the dispersion of men over the 
world is traced out, and always to the confirmation of 
that central emigration station in Central or Western 
Asia which is indicated in Genesis. 


F. Bork, Memnon IV, 1910, pp. 83-106. E. Weidner, 
Ibid, V, 1911, p. 81. 


Banking Two Thousand Years Ago 


NOTHER great discovery has been made at 
Sardes. ‘This time it is of Greek inscriptions. 
A long one from a little more than 300 B. C. is 
of special interest. It records a mortgage-deed given 
by a man who had borrowed money from the temple 
funds upon land which had been given to him by the 
great Greek general, Antigonus, as a share of the con- 
fiscated property of some vanquished enemy. Its 
great immediate value is legal and sociological. It 
reveals some of the conditions of land tenure and the 
elaborate development of legdl forms in deeds and 
mortgages, which implies.a long course of orderly legal 
procedure and much litigation, out of which elaborate 
legal forms are developed. 

Alongside of this evidence of law and order is the 
clearest evidence also of the violence and rapine of 
war in those days, according to the customs of which 
private property was not in the least respected, but 
the conqueror distributed among his friends abso- 
lutely at will the goods and even the landed property 
of the vanquished. Most conspicuous of all is mani- 
fest the position of wealth and power in worldly affairs 
held by the temple organizations. They seem to have 
been practically the banking institutions of the coun- 
try as well as the religious centers, thus holding the 
people by those two powerful bonds, religious senti- 
ment and financial obligation, which may never safely 
be trusted in the same hands, 

The biblical interest in such discoveries is only in- 
direct, and yet of vast importance, This inscription 
reveals in high lights the Greek civilization which 
was preparing the world for the coming of the Mes- 
siah. With the one exception of mechanical inven- 
tions, the Greek civilization on that side of Christian- 
ity in its intellectual and material elements seems to 
have advanced to about as high and elaborate.a state 
as the modern civilization of Europe and America, 
How much mechanical invention has added to the 
sum total of human opportunity for real uplift and 
betterment will bear much searching inquiry. 

Greek Inscriptions from Sardes. W. H. Buckler and 
David M. Robinson in ‘“‘American Journal of Arclieology,’’ 
January-March, 1912, pages 11-82. 





** The progress of knowledge has not overthrown, but 
has in innumerable and surprising ways helped to con- 
firm, the -view one derives from the Bible itself as to the 
beginnings of human history, ... and altogether of the 
course of events as depicted in holy Scripture.”” Thus 
writes Professor James Orr in his Introduction to Pro- 
fessor Melvin Grove Kyle’s new book, “‘ The Deciding 
Voice of the Monuments in Biblical Criticism,” in which, 
the eminent Glasgow professor says, Dr. Kyle seeks with 
clearness and success to establish the archeological con- 
firmations of Scripture. The inexpert Bible reader will 
find given here in a way he can understand the gist of 
the fascinating history and progress of .archeological 
discovery. The book may be obtained from The Sunday 
School Times Co. for $1.50 and 15 cents for postage. 
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The Writing of Egypt and of Babylon 
he interrelation of languages and peoples, the 
oneness of the race, is ever receiving renewed 
illustration. An earlier issue of these Review 
Notes mentioned the discovery by Dr. Banks of 
very early inscriptions in Babylonia which showed 
clearly that the cuneiform method of writing was 
originally picture writing. And now comes the pub- 
lication of a large number of texts by Professor Barton 
illustrating the same thing so fully as forever to put 
at rest any question on the subject. The pictures are, 
in large part at least, the same as the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs. This does not certainly indicate any histo- 
rical relation between the two methods of writing, but 
only that the same objects were available for pictures. 
It can indicate no more than that unless it should 
appear that in the one land there were being used 
pictures of objects found only in the other land. But 
some combinations of Babylonian pictures, the same 
as some combinations in Egypt, have appeared, how- 
ever, and that is quite a different matter. A few such 
combinations might well be mere coincidences or 
quite natural combinations of common objects, but if 
there be many such combinations there~nust be some 
relation between the hieroglyphs of the Nile valley 
and the cuneiform along the Euphrates. 
Professor George A. Barton, The Origin and Develop- 
ment of the Cuneiform. (Hinrichs, Leipzig, Germany.) 


Bible Manuscript Treasures in Egypt 


RAGMENTS of manuscripts and even whole 
manuscripts of Coptic Christians of Egypt in 
the early centuries continue to come to light. 

One of the latest is perhaps the most important. A 
recent publication by the British Muesum, as an- 
nounced in the London Times, brings from its store 
of purchased manuscripts and presents. to the world a 
Coptic translation of most of the book of Deuteron- 
omy, all of Jonah, and nearly all of the Acts of the 
Apostles, These particular manuscripts are. plainly 
not original translations from the Hebrew and .the 
Greek of the Bible, but copies of translations. made 
by some scribe employed to make copies for- people, 
or, it may be, by some individual anxious to have 
a copy of these portions of Scripture himself. That 
the manuscripts are not original translations is mani- 
fest by reason of the kind of mistakes found in, them. 

Now the date of these manuscripts is of most im- 
portance and interest. If they are very early, they 
arouse to the highest pitch that age-long expectation 
of an early Greek or Hebrew manuscript of the Bible 
in Egypt. If copies, why may there not be originals 
of the same age? At least, there is always the possi- 
bility of an original of the same age. There are two 
indications of the age of these manuscripts. One in- 
dication is the character ot the writing. Experts in 
ancient writing have compared these manuscripts with 
the writing of other manuscripts, and by that means 
have reached the conclusion that these belong to a 
very early period, somewhere about the beginning of 
the fourth century. This method of determining the 
date of manuscripts is sometimes not very conclusive, 
unless supported by other evidence, —at least not con- 
clusive to any but epigraphists. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted that there are peculiarities in writing which 
distinctly mark a certain age. Who would hesitate 
about a specimen of writing that used the ‘‘long s*’ ? 

Gn the other hand, the determination of the date 
of a manuscript by minute peculiarities, unless the 
conclusion be supported by other evidence, is often 
exceedingly precarious, Happily in this case we 
are not dependent upon the style of writing alone 
to establish the age of the manuscript. In the earliest 
centuries of the Christian era Greek and Coptic manu- 
scripts were plain, simple, and unadorned: In later 
times it became quite the fashion to illuminate the 
pages with ornamental capital letters and with vig- 
nettes on the margin. These manuscripts are witheut 
any such adornment. This fact, together with the 
character of the hand-writing makes it quite certain 
that the date of the manuscripts cannot be later than 
about the beginning of the fourth century. 

The date established, the value of the find stands 
out. At least as early as thé beginning of the fourth 
century people desired to have for themselves, prob- 
ably for private ownership, copies of the Scriptures or 
parts of the Scriptures. This multiplication of the 
Scriptures is a very important factor in maintaining 
the purity of the Scriptures, and, moreover, makes it 
possible to determine the correct text. The great- 
est value of these finds, however, is, as I have said, 
the additional impetus they give to the never dying 
hope of a Greek or Hebrew original of the Scriptures 
in Egypt. This is the great hope of Egyptian explo- 
ration for biblical study. 


Announcement in London Times, April, 1912. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 16 (Gen. 22 : 1-19) 
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LESSON Il. MARCH 16. THE TEST OF ABRAHAM'S FAITH 


Golden Text: I desire goodness, and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings.—Hosea 6 : 6 





The Lesson Pilot 
By James M. Stifler 
Getting Started in Class 


ID you ever see an engineer, a building con- 
structor, test materials? Here he is testing 
some cement. He has made little blocks of 

cement and sand. One is composed of pure ce- 


ment, one of two-thirds cement and one-third 


sand, one half-in-half, and so on. And there are 
also other blocks made of different brands of cement. 
The blocks are shaped like a fat figure eight, and he 
uts one in a machine that grips each end of the 
lock with steel jaws. Now he screws up the jaws, 
and they begin to pull, while a dial shows the num- 
ber of pounds pressure. If the block will stand a 
certain amount of pressure, it will ‘‘ pass.” Some- 
times the blocks break with a loud report. The en- 
ineer is not trying to crush blocks, but to test them. 
fn school-days we used to dread examinations as a 
racking experience. Some scholars went into exami- 
nation with a feeling that the professor was a sort of 
machine that was trying to ‘‘break” them, The 
teachers use examinations to increase and perfect 
knowledge. The teacher wants to develop the stu- 
dent, not crush him. Abraham stood the highest 
ssible examination and passed because he was fit 
or it. 





The -Feacher’s Preparation 
[The references, except as noted, are to lesson articles in the Times.] 


There is very little detail in this lesson. The 
testing is very simple. A glance at the map will 
show the brief journey. Visiting the Lesson Scenes 
will remind you how the spot became sacred. Most 
of all, it i8 a lesson of deep spiritual meaning, and 
one that can be readily illustrated from the experi- 
ence of any noble Christian life. The connecting 
events with the lesson of last week are pointed out 
in Dr. Thomas’ opening paragraph. Professor Clow’s 
second paragraph shows how Abraham was prepared 
‘for this great test. The test itself must be plainly 
stated. uman sacrifice was not a crime in Abra- 
ham’s eyes (Dr. Thomas’ note on v. 2, Professor 
Clow, 1 and Dr. Gray, 12). Mr. Ridgway’s third para- 

raph has a word on prompt obedience, and Dr. 
Wiese, on, verse 3. ow you ask why God sub- 
mitted Abraham to this great test. Mr. Ridgway 
shows that it is the best stuff that is tested, and Pro- 
fessor Clow (3) points out that obedience can be shown 
only by sacrifice. Pucker’s view tells of an effective 
object lesson for illustrating the test by a pigce of 
gold and quartz rock. Isaac’s obedience is also note- 
worthy (Professor Clow, 3; Dr. Thomas on v. 9, Dr. 
Gray, 13, and Dr. Mackie). The divine intervention 
meant the end of human sacrifice (Dr. Thomas on 
v. 11), and the lesson that God means to provide 
when the time comes (Dr. Thomas on v. 14, Pro- 
fessor Clow, 4, and Mr. Ridgway, 4). Mr. Ridg- 
way’s last paragraph is a commentary on God’s pur- 
pose in the testing, and Professor Clow’s last para- 
graph looks forward to the great sacrifice of Jesus. 
Dr. Thomas’ notes carry out the renewed promise 
and covenant that followed this testing. 

In Notes on Open Letters, on page 130 of this issue, 
is a discussion of ‘‘ When Abraham Met the Supreme 
Test” that may give helpful hints for your teach- 
ing. 

The Class in Session 

The things after which this great test came to 
Abraham were the foundations on which it rested. 
Step by step his character had been purified; errors 
had been repented of; faith had put forth its tiny 
shoots and taken root; nearer and nearer he had 
come to terms of equality with his God. Now he is 
fit for one great test which shall show whether he is 
actually ready to trust God’s word tothe end. He 
had faith to believe that Isaac would come, and he 
came. Could he now go a step further and believe 
that God would keep his word if Isaac were taken 
away again? A certain shudder comes over us at 
thinking that a man should contemplate the sacrifice 
of his son, To Abraham's conscience this was a 
virtue, not acrime. His neighbors all about him did 
it for their heathen gods. God suggested it to him 
with no intention that it should be on but with the 
twofold purpose of demonstrating both to God and to 
Abraham himself to what lengths his faith would go, 
and of teaching once and for all that human sacrifice 
was not God’s wish. 

How simply the Scriptures put things. With no 
flourish at all it states that Abraham obeyed the com- 
mand at once, nor are we told aught of the silent man 
with eyes that seemed to sink into their sockets and 


‘ 


Genesis 22 : 1-19. Commit verses 12, 13 


Read Genesis 22 and 23 


t And it came to pass after these things, that God did prove 
Abraham, and said unto him, Abraham ; and he said, Here 
am I. 2 And he said, Take now thy son, thine only son, whom 
thou lovest, even Isaac, and get thee into the land of Mo-ri‘ah ; 
and offer him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the moun- 
tains which I will tell thee of. 3 And Abraham rose early in 
the morning, and saddled his ass, and took two of his young 
men with him, and Isaac his son ; and he clave the wood for 
the burnt-offering, and rose up, and went unto the place of 
which God had told him. 4 On the third day Abraham lifted 
up his eyes, and saw the place afar off. And Abraham said 
unto his young men, Abide ye here with the ass, and I and 
the lad will go yonder ; and we will worship, and come again 
to you. 6 And Abraham took the wood of the burnt-offering, 
and laid it upon Isaac his son; and he took in his hand the 
fire and the knife ; and they went both of them together. 7 
And Isaac spake unto Abraham his father, and said, My father : 
and he said, Here am I, my son. And he said, Behold, the 
fire and the wood : but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering ? 
8 And Abraham said, God will ! provide himself the lamb for 
a burnt-offering, my son : so they went both of them together. 

9 And they came to the place which God had told him of ; 
and Abraham built the altar there, and laid the wood in order, 
and bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar, upon the 
wood. 10 And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the 
knife to slay his son. 11 And thé angel of Jehovah called unto 
him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham: and he 
said, Here am I, 12 And he said, Lay not thy hand upon the 
lad, neither do thou anything unto himv; for now | know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine 
only son, from me, 13 And Abraham lifted up his eyes, and 
an Boe and, behold, behind Aim a ram caught in the thicket 
by his horns : and Abraham went and took the ram, and offered 
him up for a burnt-offering in the stead of his son, 


1 Heb. see for himself. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


b 4 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


(The references here given are usually to paragraphs by num- 
ber, of the various lesson-articles in this issue of the Times.) 


Verse 1.—What are referred to by ‘‘ these things ’’? In 
what sense is the word ‘‘ prove’’ used here?.. How did 


God probably speak to Abraham? (Thomas; Clow, 2.) 


Verse 2,—Why did Jehovah refer to Isaac as Abraham’s 
‘sonly son’? ? Where was the land of Moriah? Why 
did Jehovah command Abraham to offer his son as a burnt- 
offering? (Thomas; Clow, 1, 2; Gray, 12; Class in Ses- 
sion, I, 2.) 

Verse 4.—What time is meant by ‘‘ the third day’’? 
What is meant by ‘the place afar off’? ? (Thomas ; Visit- 
ing the Lesson Scenes. ) 

Verse 5.—In what sense is the word ‘‘ worship’”’ used 
here? Did Abraham mean that he expected to bring 
Isaac back with him alive? (Thomas; Gray, 12.) 

Verse 7.—Does Isaac’s question imply that it was cus- 
tomary to use a lamb in offering a burnt-offering to Jeho- 
vah ? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 8.—Does this mean that Abraham did not expect 
to offer up Isaac? (Thomas; Clow, 3.) 

Verse 14.— What does the name ‘‘ Jehovah-jireh ’? mean? 
What time is referred to by ‘‘this day’? ? (Thomas; 
Clow, 4; Class in Session, 3.) 

Verse 16.—What is the meaning of the statement ** by 
myself have I sworn’’? (Thomas. ) 

Verse 17.—-What sort of blessing is here referred to? 
What is meant by the statement that Abraham’s descend- 
ants should ‘* possess the gate of his enemies ’’ ? (Thomas:) 

Verse 18.—In what sense were all the nations of the 
earth to be blessed through Abraham’s seed? (Thomas ; 
Clow, 5; Gray, 13.) 








look far, far off as they moved on in that awful jour- 
ney. The essentials are all given, the serving men 
are bade to wait and Abraham and Isaac move on 
alone. We cannot imagine that Isaac was for very 
long in doubt as to the real purpose of this journey; 
his question and the answer of his father was suffi- 
cient in the roundabout Oriental way of putting 
things to assure him. Now, why would God ask 
Abraham to surrender Isaac? We can see this in 
answer: Isaac was the dearest thing he had ; would 
he place this thing ahead of God's command? The 
thing itself may be good and blessed. But when 
my home, my profession, my music, my friends, 
take precedence of God’s wishes they mark the 
limit of my faith and obedience. Anything that 
applies to Abraham applies also to Isaac. This 
was not. an arbitrary and unnecessary testing, it was 
a test that comes to allof us. It came to . in 
Gethsemane when he prayed that the cup of a crim- 
inal’s death might pass from him, but nevertheless 
took it. 

This test was abundantly fruitful also, for out of 
this willing surrender to death on the part of both 













Abraham and Isaac came a resurrection to a new life 
of greater light and perfection. Great sacrifices are 
often made only in the spirit, and God sees to it that 
no a is done; as, indeed, he did in this case. 
The greatest test a man ever has is the bending of 
his will; the particular thing in which your will is 
bent is not of so such importance. One great result of 
this was that Abraham } rege through a new door into 
a new life. From this day on he knew ‘ the Lord will 
provide.” That angel voice comes again out of heaven; 
and it has nothing new to say, but only to repeat the 
great promise so often spoken, and each time with 
greater assurance. 


The Lesson Summary 

Hebrews 11 : 17-19 says, ** By faith Abraham be- 
ing tried offered up Isaac—accounting that God is 
able to raise up even from the dead ; from whence 
also he did also in a figure receive him back.” The 
ees ge of the life in God, the highest known 
uman grees of life, are always the same—dead 
unto self and alive unto God. The very moment 
that we have that type of faith that will carry us for- 
ward in the face of apparent impossibility, the very 
moment we count not our lives, nor our place, nor 
our possessions, as anything to be considered in 
comparison to God's known will, that moment we 
taste the risen life. After all, there was nothing irra- 
tional in all this that Abraham did in offering up 
Isaac. If God could give Isaac in the first place he 
could restore him in the second. Unbelief is irra- 
tional. With most of us, our God is so small and 
weak we feel that the world which he made is too 
big for him to manage. The unwavering faith in 
God is the most rational. Christ himself went stead- 
fastly up to Jerusalem, and though he died he was 
raised again into a new life. Thus he that takes out 
his dearest idol on earth and willingly offers it up 
shall never suffer loss, 


Questions for Class Use 

1. What does Hebrews 11: 17-20 say about this test of 
Abraham’s? 

2. In what was Christ’s death like this figurative death 
of Isaac? 

3. How could Abraham think for a moment of human 
sacrifice as being right? 

4. Are there any indications of human sacrifice among 
the Hebrews in later times? 

5. What great credit attaches to Isaac for his part in this 
experience ? 

6. In what way are we better after having passed vic- 
toriously through a great test? 

7. What indications are there in this chapter that God 
was pleased with Abraham? 

8. Name some great tests that we have to face in our. 
everyday life. 


Other Teaching Points 


Great tests are not ‘‘ sprung ’’ on us suddenly, but each 
test is just fitted to our preparation for it, It was ** after 
these things ’? that God did prove Abraham. 

When the command of God seems irrational and impos- 
sible there may yet be a reason and a power behind it that 
makes it both sane and easy. 

The hardest part of a great trial is standing up under it. 
There was a first, and a second, and a third day to be gone 
through with. It is the faith that can *‘ stick ’’ that counts. 

Goa never calls for sacrifice causelessly, and never save 
that in the passing of one thing he may give another and 
a better. Isaac raised from the dead was dearer than ever. 

Every great test of life endured in the right spirit and 
victoriously conquered makes us dearer to the heart of the 
Father. Abraham pleased God, and made it possible for 
bléssings to be poured on him. 


A Glimpse of Next Week’s Lesson 


(Easter Lesson—The Empty Tomb, Mark 16: 1-11.) © 


It is very appropriate that we pass right from the 
study of the figurative resurrection of Isaac to the 
actual resurrection of Jesus. Proofs of the resurrec- 
tion are many, but few more convincing than the fact 
that Jesus’ own friends did not believe that it was 
gra and had to be convinced by what they saw. 

he lesson in Mark 16 is a good example of this. 


1. How long had Jesus been in that tomb? 

2. Whose tomb was this? 

3. How do we know these women did not understand 
Jesus’ own words about his resurrection ? 

4. What lesson ought Easter to teach us about self- 
sacrifice ? 

5. See if you can discover in the lesson : 


(1) A time when it was hard to wait. 
(2) When they were afraid of nothing. 
(3) What angels look like. 

(4) When it was wrong to cry. 


Evanston, ILL. 
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The Supreme Surrender 
By the Rev. Professor W. M. Clow, D.D. 


HEN we read this sublime record we are in- 
clined to take our shoes from off our feet, for 
this place is holy 

mystery. e are troubled by our surprise that one 
who knew God as Abraham did would cherish the 
purpose of sacrificing his son. When we remember 
the stage of religious knowledge at which mankind 
stood, and the religious atmosphere in which men 
moved, and when we recall Abraham’s profound and 
absorbing devotion to God, the mystery disappears, 
and the spiritual glory of the act is seen. Abraham 


saw the fires of human sacrifice lit every day on the’ 


altars around him. The practise of posdiag a child, 
‘ especially a firstborn child, through the fire retained 
its hold on men’s minds, even in Israel, for man 
. centuries. The conception behind it was noble. It 
must have fascina an adoring and submissive 
spirit such as Abraham was. We can see him brood- 
ing over the question which haunted him, as to 
whether God did not desire from him this supreme 
proof of his loyalty. The passionate love he cher- 
ished for Isaac, and all the hopes he had built upon 
his son, would give the hauntin eae not only 
yoensos ’, but power. What God did to his poor 
rmented servant was to make manifest and perfect 
the utter surrender of his will, and to purge his mind 
from the mistaken thought that with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased. 
Keeping this twofold purpose in mind the whole 
story lies in light. Four ruling truths lead us on 
from one tothe other. The first truth is ¢he divine 
discipline of tria’, It was in all likelihood in a 
vision of the night that Abraham heard God's voice, 
for ‘‘ early in the morning” he sets out to give an in- 
stant obedience. Our reading, ‘‘God did tempt,’ 
may be better rendered as in the Revised Version, 
**God did prove.” Yetin all such proving there is 
the element of temptation and trial. Such trial be- 
ins by testing, passes on to proving, and reaches its 
issue by disciplining and perfecting. The fine scrip- 
tural image is that of the testing and proving, and 
disciplining, or purging, of silver in a furnace. All 
Abraham's life had been a preparation for this hour. 
It was the summit-level of his experience. His was 
a crude faith when he came out of Ur of the Chal- 
dees, But as he built his altars, passed through his 
ashaming experience in Egypt, rose into a higher 
consecration in his dealing with Lot and with Ish- 
mael, his trust in God became the passion of his soul. 
Now God, in this discipline, both by its suffering and 
its surrender, perfects his faith. ‘*‘ Now I know that 
thou fearest God,” is the word that marks God’s ap- 
proval of the issue of the trial, So God deals still 
with his saints, 
The second ruling truth is that the highest obedi- 
ence is always a sacrifice. As Abraham, leaving 
his attendants at the foot of Mt. Moriah, ascends to 
the place of sacrifice accompanied by Isaac, it is diffi- 
cult to decide which to reverence the more. The old 
man’s silent anguish, the mingling of exaltation in 
his surrender with his bewildered self-questioning as 
‘ to God’s ways, and his resolve to trust the unknown 
future entirely to God, make him a sublime figure. 
But we must not forget Isaac. He was not a stripling. 
He was a young man in the prime of his manhood. 
It was on his stronger shoulders that the wood was 
laid. His naive question pierced Abraham with a 
deeper wound than had Abraham turned his knife 
upon himself. ‘*Where is the lamb for a burnt 
offering?” With a hoarse whisper Abraham can 
say only this, ‘‘God will provide himself a lamb.” 
Yet Isaac understood in a flash.. He had seen the 
human sacrifices of Canaan. All the blood leaped in 
his young heart. Yet he bowed his head in meek 
submission; and we read, ‘‘So they went both. of 
them together.” It was now a common obedience 
of father and son, subliming ina sacrifice... There is 
no deed in all the Scripture so like to that in which 
Jesus went up his hill of Calvary, also bearing the 
wood of his sacrifice. Who follow in Isaac’s steps ? 
The third ruling truth is that ¢he way of escape 
comes with a divine opportuneness. There is always 
the way of escape from a trial too.great for us.. But 
it does not come when we crave for it... It never 
comes to spare us any of the searching test. - It may 
come only as the assurance that the costly way is 
God's will. We see the whole truth in Abraham's 
experience. He has bound his willing son, never so 
dear to him as when he lay in surrender waiting for 
. his father’s blow. The knife is uplifted in the air. 
All the sacrifice has been made. All the agony has 
been endured. All the devotion has been proved ; 
only one thing remains. That is to learn. that .the 
sacrifices of God are a broken heart, and that if the 
heart be right with God, a ram caughtin the thicket 
will serve for offering on the altar. ‘‘ in the mount 
of the Lord it shall be seen,” that we never come to 
the moment of extremity when the gulf yawns at our 
feet, the wall seems to have no door, and the last hope 
is dead, but there God provides, and we cry, ‘‘ Jeho- 
vah-jireh.” 

The fourth ruling truth is that skis is the PrfAs- 
uring of the last and perfect sacrifice. All Scrip- 
ture writers and all believers since have seen in thi 


nd, Yet it is dark with - 
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sacrifice the clearest” whecy and closest human 
analogy to the Great Sacrifice. God ‘‘ that woes not 
his own son, but delivered him up for us all,” writes 
Paul, seizing both on the similarity and the 
striking point of contrast. The ram in the thicket 
could.take Isaac’s place, But such sacrifices could 
not redeem mankind, God stretched his Son on the 
world’s high altar. The blow fell. God had pro- 
vided the Lamb. Perhaps only Abraham, of all 
mankind, is able to understand the words, ‘‘God so 
loved the world.” 


GLascow, SCOTLAND, 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By the Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 


HE Connection.—After Lot's escape from Sodom 

Isaac was born. and Ishmael sent away (Gen. 

21: 1-21). Then Abraham made a treaty with 

Abimelech (21 : 22-34), and made Beersheba his home 

for a long time (21 : 34). This chapter records the 

crowning event of Abraham’s life, the supreme test 
which led to his closest fellowship with God. 


Light on Puzzling Passages ' 

Verse 1.—A/fter these things : Clearly some years 
after chapter 21, because Isaac was grown up. Per- 
haps the reference is to the new experiences ot God 
recorded in chapter 21 : 33. Severe tests often follow 
special times of blessing.—Prove: This means 
‘‘test” as distinct from ‘‘ tempt.” God tests us to 
elicit the good. Satan tempts us to elicit the evil 
(Jas. 1 : 12-15).—Aad said: A direct communication 
from God, and by night (v. 3). 

Verse 2.—Z7Ay son: The description is noteworthy 
in its emphasis, point by point. ‘Thy son, thine 
only son, whom thou lovest, even Isaac.” Isaac 
was the ‘‘only son,”. because in him the promises 
were to be realized, and Ishmael had been sent away. 
—Land of Moriah; Usually considered to be the 
mountain country of Moriah (2 Chron. 3 :-1) in which 
the Temple of Jerusalem was subsequently built, and 
where still later Christ was crucified.—Burnt-offer- 
ing : In the law the flesh of the victim in this offering 
was wholly burnt upon the altar and never used for 
food. ‘To Abraham's thought this command at first 
must have conflicted with the promise of Isaac as his 
seed (Gen. 21: 12). If, then, he obeyed the command 
how could the promise be fulfilled ? The story shows 
how his faith overcame his reason: | His conscience 
was not shocked, because all around him human 
Sacrifice was prevalent. He could obey without any 
violation of his moral feeling, and we see that he was 
ready to sacrifice even his tenderest emotions and 
greatest hopes at the command of God.—7e// thee 
of : Doubtless made known as he went along. 

Verse 3.—Rose early: Prompt obedience after re- 
ceiving the divine command, a habit of his life (19: 
27; 20:8; 21: 14).—Young men: Servants who 
would look after the ass in the absence of Abraham 
and Isaac. 

Verse 4.—Third day ; From the time of receiving 
the command. Beersheba to Jerusalem is about 
forty-five miles, which, at the usual rate of travel, 
would be covered in just over two days.—A/far of: 
While the region can be seen about three miles away, 
the particular spot was doubtless indicated by special 
revelation (v. 2). 

Verse 5.— Worship: Expressing the attitude of 
the soul in the consecration symbolized by the burnt- 
offering. —Come again: The verb is in the plural, 
implying that Abraham expected to bring his son 
back with him. A marvelous expectation of faith. 
The explanation is in Hebrews 11: 19, and is the 
more striking because there had not been a resurrec- 
tion up to that time. 

Verse 6.—Laid: See John 19: 17.—fire: From 
Abraham's own altar (Gen. 12 : 7). : 

Verse 7.— Where ts the lamb? It was clearly cus- 
tomary to use a lamb in such an offering. The sac- 
rificial system did not commence with Moses. 


Verse -8.—God will provide: Concealment, but- 


not untruth. Abraham expected to offer up Isaac, 
but naturally would not tell him at first. Again we 
have ‘the language of magnificent faith.— Both of 
them: The repetition of this phrase, implying con- 
currence of father and son, is striking, and perhaps 
also significant of spiritual realities. 

‘Verse 9.—And they came: Note the occurrences of 
‘*And™ here and also in verse: 10, expressive of em- 
phatic action at each stage.—Bound : The custom 
observed in the case of animal sacrifices, Yet, of 
course, by this time Isaac must have known and was 
therefore a willing sacrifice. As an adult he could 


_ have resisted and escaped. In his acceptance of the 


situation his faith was equally as strong as that of 
his father. The narrative records everything with- 
Pee the slightest hint of the feelings of Abraham and 
saac, 

Verse 11.—Z7hke angel: When it had been shown 
that Abraham was ready to put God first, there was 
the divine prevention of the sacrifice. From that 
time human sacrifice was absolutely non-existent 
among the Jews, so far as they were true to God, and 
thereby they were distinguished from the heathen 
around. What God really demanded was the com- 
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plete surrender of the will.—/ehovah: Up to this 
point the word ‘:God” is , but now the name 
‘** Jehovah,” expressive of the covenant, is also in- 
cluded.—Abraham, Abraham: The duplication of 
the name is interesting. It occurs ten times in Scrip- 
ture (see chap. 46:2). Perhaps the repetition im- 
plies urgency of appeal. 

Verse 12.—Fearest: Reverential awe, God being 
put first in his life; known before intellectually, but 
now proved by actual experiment. In coming out of 
this test, Abraham reached the culminating point of 
confidence in the divine promise. 

Verse 13.—/n the stead: Clear instance of substi- 
tution. : 

Verse 14.—/ehovah-jireh: *‘The Lord will see,” 
or ‘‘ The Lord will provide,” The name was given 
in allusion to verse 8, though the sacred name is dif- 
ferent. The word ‘ Moriah” is thought by some to 
mean ‘‘seen,”’ or ‘shown of Jehovah.” — his day : 
The day when the record was written.—Sha// be pro- 
vided: The divine interposition led to the expres- 
sion of proverbial remark, of which our nearest 


equivalent has been rightly said to be, ‘‘ Man's ex- | 


tremity is God’s opportunity.” 

Verse 15.—A second time: After verse 11. 

Verse 16.—By myself have I sworn: The last 
genes to Abraham, repeating the former, and con- 

rming it by a solemn oath (Heb. 6 : 13-17). 

Verse 17.—Blessing I will bless: This means, 
“T will surely,” or ‘richly bless,” confirming all 
that had been said before about spiritual and temporal 
blessing (Gen. 12; 13; 15; 17.—Zhe gate; Shall con- 
quer their armies and capture their cities; also, per- 
haps, an assurance of spiritual blessing. 

erse 18.-—7he nations: See chapter 12:3. All 
the world has been blessed, and is being blessed in 
many respects, through the Jewish nation, and the 
crowning blessing comes from the greatest Jew of all, 
Jesus Christ. 
Verse 19.— Beersheba: See chapter 21 : 31-34. 


Wyc.irre CoLLece; Toronto. 
“~ 
The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


Under the Pull.—God did prove Abraham (v. ). 


Down at the mill only the best material is sent to the 
testing department. The other sort goes to the scrap 
pile or ‘‘ bone yard.” We don't read that God proved 
‘righteous Lot, sore distressed by the lasciviaus life;’ 
(2 Pet. 2: 7, Rev. Ver:). If the boss ever takes you 
and pe you up in .the testing machine for a 
‘*hard pull,” rejoice and be exceeding glad, for. it is 
an unfailing sign that he considers you some of his 
best stock. Last week Manager Entrekin told the 
foreman just to ‘fire that good-for-nothing Shorty 
Thompson,” because he ‘‘ wasn’t worth Botherin’ 
with.” Abraham, the friend of God, had the hardest 
oe ever put upon human stuff that stood. Only 
x0d himself ever stood a test like that (John 3 : 16). 
No wonder the Abrahamic blood has been the life of 
the world. No wonder that Christian, Jew, and Mos- 
lem all take off their hats to Abraham. 


Love’s Testing.—Zake now thy son (v. 2). God 
asked for the most precious thing Abraham had. He 
asks for yours. e did not take Abraham’s. He 
will not take yours—if you are willing to give it. No 
trouble to give up things we lightly value. All have 
some neighbors that might be spared if they would 
move. God didn’t explain things to Abraham. He 
will notto you. When John Fritz was piling the work 
on Jack Archer—making him come early and stay 
late and on the jump all the time ; when he put him 
out of the eighteen hundred dollar place into the 
thousand dollar one, so that folks thought Jack was 
‘*déemoted "—Mr. Fritz didn’t explain to Jack or to 
you or to any one that he was training a head for one 
of the biggest steel plants in the land, John Archer 
and everybody understands it all now as General 
Manager Archer sits in the back office behind the 
mahogany desks, and every month Treasurer Hop- 
kins hands hit a check for over three thousand dol- 
lars,—and feeling very well indeed, thank you! 
Please don’t any of you fellows ever forget that God 
trains those he likes in just about the same way. 
And if: you want to know who God’s favorites are 
read John 17. 


Masterful Men.—And Abraham rose early in the 
morning (v. 3). Abraham was not surprised, as we 
are, because his pagan neighbors offered human sac- 
rifices. In 2013 folks will wonder what queer kind of 
hardened sinners we must have been when they read of 
the thousands of living sacrifices that are yearlyoffered 
tothe beast Drink. Some of our best young men too, 
We have five slaughtering pens in Coatesville right 
now. God had promised. He now orders the fulfilment 
of the promise cut off (Job 13 : 15). There is no dilly- 
dallying. Up’and away. God had not mistaken the 
metal of his called-out man. His name was Obedi- 
ence, no matter the cost. A get-up-early-in-the- 
morning-and-go Obedience at that. When God can 
find a single man with this kind of obedience he can 
build a nation. He can erect churches and Sunday- 
schools. He can establish factories and stores. e 
can develop great railroads and transportation sys- 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 16 (Gen. 22 : 1-19) 


tems. Indeed all things are in the hands of 
men who are obedient to and up early 
in the morning and away! (Num. 14 : 24; 
1 Chron, 29 : 12, 14.) 4 
Heaven’s Coin.— God will provide (v. 8). 
ehovah-jireh can only be said by Perfect 
aith. The man who could passionately 
lead for Sodom has not a word for his son. 

e saved others (Matt. 27:42). God is 
always good. With him is life and not 
death. There was only one human sacrifice 
ordained of heaven. Upon this very spot 
God provided another life for Isaac’s life. 
He has provided another life for me and for 
every man, Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
In the market of heaven you buy life with 
life. The governments of earth supply the 
coin of the realm, and the government of 
Heaven provides the legal tender of Para- 
dise. Jesus Christ is the stamp of it. Ren- 
der unto Cesar the things that are Czesar’s 
and unto God the things that are God’s. 
That life of yours. Pro—before. Vide—to 
see. God will look ahead and have all 
ready. So don’t worry. 

Being Tested.— Vow J know (v. 12). Not 
what man does, but what man would do. 
God finds it necessary sometimes to take his 
children to the very limit, but he halts them 
there. That which you would do, you often 
are never called upon todo. Your good- 
heartedness is never overworked. But it 
must be tested. They think that batch of 
steel in Number Four will come up to the 
specifications, but it will not be known until 
proved. 

COATESVILLE, PA, 


“ Big Business, and in fact Most Business, is 
in the hands of Religious Men."' Do you be- 
lieve this? Mr. William H. Ridgway ébelieves 
it, and gives his reasons in his little booklet 
entitled **‘ Why They Got There."’ Geta copy 
and read it.. Many employers are buying it in 
quantities to give to the young men in their em- 
ploy who are just making a startin life. The 
price.is 4 cents each, go cents a dozen, or $3 a 
ies may be ordered from 
The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


% 
The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
Leesa the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. 


Testing the Missionary.—/ desire good- 
ness, and not sacrifice; and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings (Golden 
Text). A Basuto chief listened to mission 
preaching for the first time, and said: ‘‘Well, 

our teaching about God seems good, but it 
is as an egg. I will wait and. see what 
comes out of it.” So he observed the mis- 
sionary for some time, until finally he came 
saying that he had seen in his life the results 
of the doctrine and was convinced. Dr. 
Luering of the Methodist mission went from 
Singapore among the head-hunting Dyaks of 
Borneo. When he was ready to return, the 
chieftain sent asking for a permanently set- 
tled missionary. Luering replied, ‘*I do 
not believe you want a teacher, otherwise 
you would fave followed my teaching.’’ 
Whereat the answer came straight as a 
bullet: ‘‘Sir, we have heard your doctrine, 
and, being shrewd people, have waited to 
see if your life agreed with it. We have 
found that it does, and therefore we wish to 
be Christians. Now that you have made our 
mouth to water you will not refuse us food.’’ 
—Elisabeth B. Stansfield, Pasadena, Cal. 
From The Record of Christian Work. 


When We Acknowledge God’s Owner- 
—God... said unto him, Abraham; 

and he said, Here am I(v. 1). A lady from ; 
the Southern States of America told me a 
story of the slave times there that illustrates 
God’s ownership. She said that she had oc- 
casion at one time to give one of her slaves a 
piece of work to do that required him to 
stand outside of a dormer window, on a long 
plank, that was held steady. by some one in- 
side sitting upon the other end. The slave 
was a little afraid, but said, ** Well, missus, 
P’ll-do it if you’ll sit right dar all the time, 
you ewn self.”’ The slave’s wife was pres- 
ent, and the mistress said, ** Won’t it do if 
Mandy sits there? She will be sure not to 
let you fall.”’ ‘‘No, no, missus,’ replied 
the slave; *‘I don’t trust Mandy. She’s 
oniy my wife, and I’se feared se just done 
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and git up. But you’se my missus, 
forgit git up. 


"lo to you, in course you’se 
gwine to keep me safe.”—Zdward 3B. 
Bagby, Fort Smith, Ark. From Hannah 


tall Smith in The Christian Work. 


The “Load Limit."— God did prove 
Abraham (v. 1). Temptation is never un- 
bearable, Have you ever noticed those 
trucks on the railway? You see on one 
truck 5-3-0, What do the res mean? 
They represent what is called the ‘*‘ load 
limit? of the truck. That truck can only 
carry five tons, three hundredweight, and it 
is dangerous to impose upon it any heavier 
weight, Every man has a “load limit,’’ and 


|He who permits the temptation will also 


regulate it.—Zmma C. Fisk, Boonviile, 
N.Y. Quotation from J. Gregory Mantle, 
in The Northfield Calendar for 1913. 


Looking at the Wrong Side.— God did 
prove Abraham (v. 1). A minister tells 
about going to see a parishioner who was in 
deep affliction. He found her embroidering 
a sofa pillow cover, He asked her to let 
him take it in his hand. He purposely 
turned it on the wrong side, and then re- 
marked to her that it did not seem beautiful 
to him, and that he wondered why she 
should be wasting her time upon it. ‘* Why, 
sir,’’ she replied, ‘‘ you are looking at the 
wrong side! Turn it over.’’ ‘* That is 
just what you are doing,’ he replied. 
**You are looking at the wrong side 
of God’s workings with you. Down here 
we are looking at the tangled side of God’s 
providence ; but he has a plan,—here a 
stitch and there a movement of the shuttle, 
—and in the end a beautiful work.”’— W. X. 
Clark, Huddersfield, Eng. From The 
Christian Herald. 


A Pagan’s Verdict.—NVow J know that 
thou fearest God (v.12). It is said that 
Constantius, the father of Constantine, find- 
ing, when he came to the throne, a consid- 
erable number of Christians in office and at 
court, issued an edict requiring them to re- 
nounce Christianity or give up their places. 
The far greater part of them readily and reso- 
lutely gave up their employments and _ pros- 
pects in order to preserve a good conscience ; 
but a few cringed and renounced Christian- 
ity. When the emperor had thus made full 
proof of their dispositions, he turned out 
every one who had complied, and took all 
the others in again, giving as his reason for 
his conduct that those who would not be 
true to Christ would not be true to him.— 
F. J. Saxton, Galway, N. Y. From West- 
ern Recorder. The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 


What the Yoke is For.—Secause thou 
hast dame this thing... in blessing I will 
bless thee (vs. 16,17). Did you ever stop to 
ask what a yoke is really for? Is it to be a 
burden to the animal which wears it? It is 
just the opposite. It is to make its burden 
light. Attached to the oxen in any other 
way than by a yoke the plow would be in- 
tolerable, A yoke is not an instrument of 
torture; it is an instrument of mercy. It is 
not meant to give pain, but to save pain. 
And yet men speak of the yoke of Christ as 
if it were a slavery.—Mrs, A. E. Solomon, 
Granby, Quebec. Quotation from Henry 
Drummond. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in 
Beyrout, Syria 


BRAHAM stéretched forth his hand, and 
took the knife to slay his son (wv. 10). 
Abraham’s act of obedience has given 

him a unique place of honor among “ the peo- 
ple of the book,’’ Jews, Christians, and Mos- 
lems. Among the Jews this passage is a 
daily reading in the synagogue service. To 
Christians it has made him the great example 
of righteousness by faith. One of the chief 
annual celebrations of the Moslem year is 
Kurban Beiram, the festival of the sacrifice, 
the son, however, in this case being Ishmael. 
Jewish tradition tells that when Isaac real- 
ized what was to be done hy God’s com- 
mand, he said to Abraham, ‘* Father, bind 
me.tightly.”’ But the Moslems declare that 
when Ishmael made the same discovery. he 
exclaimed with deeper piety, ‘* Father, you 
need not bind me; I am ready without 
ropes.”’ 


He took in his hand the fire (v, 6). An 





earthenware vessel containing live charcoal 
covered with ashes. 


ALEXANDRIA, Ecypt. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


This is no toy the pe ee and the 
stereoscopic raph], which thus car- 
ries us into t hong | presence of all that is 
most inspi to the soul in the scenes 
which the world's heroes and martyrs have 
hallowed by looking upon. It is no toy; it 
is a divine » placed in our hands nomi- 
nally by nee, really yf Camron! inspiration 
which is revealing the 


mighty through 
humble students of qotene, alive Wen- 
dell Holmes. 


E HAVE no explicit Bible statement, 
W but a very old extra-biblical tradi- 
tion, to identify the hill where Abra- 

ham made ready for the sacrifice, The ap- 
pearance of the place has been many times 
transformed and re-transformed since Abra- 
ham’s time. You can see how it looks in 
1913, if you stand on the western slope of 
Olivet and look across the deep Kidron val- 
ley. The position is marked 11 on our map. 
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At the farther side of Kidron’s gorge you 
see another hill with a steep ascent, partly in 
gradual slopes and partly in step-like ter- 
races, The summit has been artificially lev- 
eled; the corner nearest to you is outlined 
by a wall of brownish gray stone-masonry, 
thirty to fifty feet high. From your stand- 
point on Olivet you can look over the top of 
the wall and see a space of thirty-five acres, 
adorned by a beautiful eight-sided building 
with a big dome. A few feathery olive trees 
and dark, slender cypresses grow near by. 
Beyond that open area little gray houses, big 
gray convents, domes and minarets and tow- 
ere cover ground that extends a mile and a 
half northwestward. Those make up mod- 
ern Jerusalem. 

The open ground just inside the city wall 
is part of Ornan’s old farm, bought by 
David {1 Chron. 21 : 18-27). David's altar, 
and then Solomon’s, occupied a spot which 
is now directly under the dome of that oc- 
tagonal Moslem shrine. And, if a tradition 


.| recorded by the Jewish historian Josephus 


has truth behind it, that same hilltop may be 
the place ‘‘in the land of Moriah’’ where 
Abraham came, long before Solomon’s time, 
or David’s, on a heartbreaking pilgrimage 
with the son he held so dear. 

(Use a stereograph entitled, ‘‘ Jerusalem, 
beautiful for situation, seen from the south- 
east.’’) 


The Underwood Travel System is, under 
this heading, applied to the lessons of the year. 
‘Twelve stereographs, several of them made in 
old Mesopotamia expressly for Sunday-school 
use are described with the lessons of this first 
quarter—price, $2. The four for March cost 
67 cents. Less than four in one order cost 
20 cents each. Stereoscopes, 85 cents each. 
The use of the stereographs will be found re- 
markably helpful in making the places rea/. 
Lantern slides of ‘the same scenes can also be 
obtained. Plain slides are so cents each ; 
Sepia-tinted, 55 cents; colored, $1:10 each. In 
orders for twenty-five-or. more, prices are: 
plain, 40 cents each ; sepia, 45 cents ; colored, 
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$1.00. Post or express is prepaid on all 
orders. Send to The Sunday School ‘Times 


eer 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
< 
One New Plan Every Week 


The Touch of Novelty That is Needed 
for Successful Teaching 


By Amos R. Wells, Litt.D., LL.D. 


UR ALTAR.—After studying the beau- 
tiful story of to-day’s lesson, you will 
want to apply it to the personal lives 

of your pupils. To render it vivid you may 
build up before them, on the table, a minia- 
ture altar, using stone building-blocks, or 
better, common field-stones. Place a broad, 
flat stone on top. : 

Next give to each pupil two pieces of 
paper and a pencil, On one piece of paper 
each is to write the name of his most cher- 
ished possession, and on the other he is to 
write what he can do best. 

You will consider first the first piece, pass- 
ing around the class. One may have written 
‘*knife.’? ‘*How can a boy,’’ you will ask, 
** sacrifice his knife to God, just as really as 
Abraham sacrificed Isaac?’’ He can lend 
it to some boy who has no knife. He can 

ut it into a missionary barrel, to go to some 
onely boy out on the frontier, He can use 
it to whittle a toy for a poor boy. He can 
use it to make shavings to start mother’s 
kitchen fire, 

A vase may be the best possession of an- 
other pupil. She can fill it with beautiful 
flowers and lend it to a sick child. A violia 
may be the favorite possession of another. 
He can use it to teach some other boy te 
play the violin. When he plays well, he 
may use it to help out gospel-singing in 
many places. A doll, a sled, a book—these, 
and other cherished possessions, may in like 
way be sacrificed to Christ. As each is dis- 
cussed, let the pupil lay the piece of paper 
representing it upon the altar. 

Turn then to the pieces of paper telling 
what each can do best. One can whistle 
best. How can he sacrifice this ability? 
By whistling when he is hurt, or when he 
has to do something that he does not want 
to do, or—by refraining from whistling whea 
some one has the headache! Another bo 
can Catch fish well, He may give the fis 
he catches to some poor woman, He may 
take some lonely or unpopular boy out fish- 
ing with him. He may lend his fine pole to 
a boy that has none, He may take lessons 
from fishing, and become a fisher of men— 
and of boys—for Jesus Christ. A girl may 
sew well, or play the piano, or embroider. 
These gifts also may be laid upon the altar, 
With each pupil, as before, the piece of 
paper is to be laid upon the miniature altar 
as soon as the talent has been discussed. 

Close the little exercise with a word of 
prayer, asking that your pupils may enter 
heartily into the spirit of sacrifice, ready to 
do Christ’s will with all that they have and 
are, 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
disclose to us sharply and clearly to-day what 
it is that we are withholding from thee. If we 
have not dared to lay our best loved possession 
in trustful willingness upon thine altar, show us 
we pray thee how we may rise to this privilege ; 
for thou canst not bless or use us unto the 
measure of oy pu , So long as we do not 
wholly trust thee with all that we have. 
God of Abraham and of Isaac, thou who didst 
bless a father through his willingness to give up 
his dear son, we thank thee that we may ex- 
tend the greatness of the blessing that thou 
wouldst send out to the world through us, if we 
are willing to give thee all. Forgive us for the 
grasp that we keep upon that which, if com- 
mitted to thee, would mean our release from 
the grasp ofsin. Oh, may we this day learn the 
joy of a faith through which thou canst do thy 
will with us! In Jesus’ name we pray.- Amen. 


After the Lesson.—God has always 
chosen men for service up to the limit of 
their willingness to be used by him. Have 
you not noticed this is very much the way in 
which we are chosen to be leaders in busi- 
ness, in school, in church work, or to do 
anything that needs to be done? Some- 
times persons are passed over in the choos- 
ing of workers for an important plan because 
for some reason they have not shown them- 
selves fitted to work with other people or to 
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be reliable through and through. Employers 
are constantly watching their employees. 
They are more than anxious to discover 
some reason for promotion and for larger 
service, so there may be growth in the life 
and work of all who are working together in 
their business, God was planning great 
things’ for the world, and in Abraham he 
found one who knew how to obey; there- 
fore, he could use him. Abraham had to 
learn the big lesson of putting to death his 
own desires before God could make such a 
promise as he did to this tested servant. 
Out of this death of Abraham’s own desires 
came the rising of Abraham into such a 
leadership and life as he could not have 
known otherwise. He was blessed to the 
service of the whole world because he 


OBEDIENT 


tee 
ECAUSE 














I wonder how many of us to-day are count- 
ing for much less in God’s service than he 
wants us to count for, simply because we 
will not do what he wants us todo? Pray 
deep into this, It may hurt our feelings to 
do so, but if a new kind of obedience is the 
result, who knows what multiplying of our 
service may be just waiting in God’s hands 
for this readiness on our part? 

PHILADELPHIA, 


Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Anywhere with Jesus I can safely go."’ 
* Father of love, our Guide and Friend.” 
** God moves ina ne way.”’ 
** In the hour of trial."’ 
** My Jesus, as thou wilt.’’ 
** Take my life, and let it be."’ 
** Trust and obey.” 
** When [| survey the wondrous cross."’ 
(References in parentheses are to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 4 : 1-6 (6; 1, 3-5). 
Psalm 26 : 1-7 (54 ' 1-7). 
Psalm 54 : 1-5 (112 : 1, 2). 
Psalm 51 : 6-9 (107 : 2-4). 
Psalm 118 : 11, 12, 18-20 (238 : 18-20). 





Department Helps 











The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—Goodness must be 
proved by hard tests. 
lutroduction. —Speak of ‘trying 
on’’ clothes and why we do so, Children 
always want to try new playthings. Work- 
men test their tools. Your mothers try the 
irons before using them. Every bridge, rail- 
road, and ship must be tested hard. Gold 
and precious stones are tested by fire or deep 
cutting. Sometimes you have tests at school, 
Everybody’s life is tested or tried to prove 
how good and strong it is. 

Review.—One time God tested Abraham 
by asking him to leave his country, Another 
time God tested Abraham and Lot about 
dividing the land. Abraham proved that he 
was obedient and unselfish, and God blessed 
him. Lot proved that he was selfish. His 
choice brought many troubles. 
Sunday’s lesson. 

Lesson Story.—In the land to which Abra- 
ham moved the people worshiped idols of 
gold, silver, brass; wood, or stone. 
times they offered their children in sacrifice 
to these idols, God wanted to prove that 
Abraham loved his God as much as those peo- 
ple loved their idols. Abraham and Sarah were 
quite old when Isaac was born. They taught 
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died a donkey, took two servants and Isaac, 
and the split wood for the offering, and 
started. e don’t know whether he told 
Sarah where they were going. They trav- 
eled three days. At last the mountain was 
in sight, so Abraham said to the servants, 
**You stay here with the donkey till I and 
the lad go yonder and worship and come 
again,’’ 

Because Isaac was strong he carried the 
wood, Abraham carried the fire, for people 
had no matches in those days. (The picture 
shows them climbing the mountain.) After 
a while Isaac said, ‘* My father,’’ and Abra- 
ham answered, ‘* Yes, my son.’’. Then Isaac 
said, ‘‘ We have the fire and the wood, but 
where is the lamb for the burnt-offering?’’ 
Abraham replied, ‘* My son, God will pro- 
vide the lamb.,’’ 

They went on together. When they 
reached the place Abraham must have told 
Isaac why they had come—to prove that 
they loved the true God as much as other 
people loved their idols. 

The wood was laid in order. Isaac was 
bound and laid on the wood, They were 
ready to obey, whea an angel voice called, 
‘* Abraham,’’ He answered, ‘‘ Here am I.”’ 
The angel said, ** Lay not your hands upon 
the boy, do nothing to harm him. You have 
proved that you love God more than any- 
thing else. i desire goodness, and not sac- 
sacrifice.’’ 

How quickly Abraham loosed Isaac. 
When he looked up he saw a ram caught by 
his horns in the bushes. God had provided 
tbe burnt-offering. Abraham named that 
mountain ‘The Lord will provide.’’ Have 
some one sing one stanza of the Gospel 
Hymn: 

** In some way or other 
The Lord will provide. 
It may not be my way, 
It may not be thy way, 
But yet in his own way 
‘The Lord will provide."’ 


Because Abraham obeyed God blessed him 
and Isaac. They returned to the servants, 
and all traveled back to their tents. Isaac 
was dearer than-ever before to Abraham and 
Sarah, aa 
- After the. Lesson,—It was hard for Mar- 


garet to prove that-she wasn’t afraid’ of the: 


dark. Sometimes she: felt: like ‘cailing* out 
after mother had kissed her good-night, 
turned out the lights, and gone down stairs. 
When Margaret felt frightened she sang 
softly to herself their Sunday-school song : 
‘* When I'm sleeping in the dark, 
When I lie awake and hark, 
God sees! God sees ! 
** Need I ever know a fear, 
Night and day my Father's near. 
God sees! God sees!” 
(Carols ; Leyda Publishing Co , Chicago, 25 cts ) 


As this Sunday is nearest to Livingstone’s 
birthday mention some tests of his courage, 
love, and devotion. Religious papers con- 
tain many incidents. If he proved his love 
for Christ by giving so much of his life to 
Africa, we may prove our love next Sunday 
by bringing an Easter offering. 

Hand Work.—Let each child draw on a 
sheet of paper something he wishes to bring 
for his Easter offering, possibly a flower, a 
pizat, or money. 

Cuicaco, ILL. 


< 
My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 

+ ALL heathen nations men have thought 


to demonstrate the depth of their devo- |, 


tion to some god or goddess by offering 
difficuli sacrifices. Henry van Dyke, in his 
beautiful story, ‘¢ The First Christmas Tree,”’ 
tells of Winfried of England, who, while on 


| a missionary journey through the forests of 


him to pray and worship God. Surely Abra- | Germany, found Chief Gunhar and his tribe 
ham took him out to see the stars, and told | sacrificing at the foot of the mighty oak 


him some of God’s promises that some day | Geismar, the tree sacred to Thor. 


Disease, 


their family should be many, like the stars | defeat and famine had fallen upon the 
in the sky, or the sand on the seashore. | tribe, and the warriors and women sang to 


Abraham and Isaac were 
and they were friends of God. 

One day God spoke to Abraham, who an-« 
swered, ‘‘ Here am I.’’ Then God said, 
*¢ Take Isaac, your only son, whom you love, 
and journey to a mountain which I will tell 
you of, and offer him there for a burnt-offer- 
ing.’’ 

Abraham had always obeyed and trusted 
God: He and Sarah loved Isaac better than 
anything else. This test was a hard trial. 

Abraham rose early in the morning, sad- 


ood comrades, | 





Thor to spare his smiting, offering jewels, 
javelins, sheep’s blood and horses in con- 
ciliation. But the old priest, Hundar, rose 
and spoke: ‘*None of these things will 
please your gods. More costly is the offer- 
ing that shall cleanse yoursin. Thor claims 
your dearest and noblest gift.’’ Stepping 
forward he laid his hands upon the shoulder 
ofaboy. ‘* Here,’’ he said, **is the chosen 
one, the eldest son of the Chief, the darling 
of the people. Hearken! Bernhard, wilt thou 
go to Valhalla to bear a message to Thor ?”’ 





The boy answered, swift and clear: ‘* Yes, 
priest, I will go up if my father bids me.’’ 

Abraham's Command.—Such sacrifices by 

fathers, such willingness in sons, were not 
unknown in Abraham’s time. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that Abraham did not 
shrink in horror from such a test, Other 
men had made such sacrifices for idols of 
wood and clay, and Abraham’s God had 
richly blessed his long life. 
* The school-teacher’s purpose in testing is 
two-fold: (1) to see whether the pupil has 
rightly interpreted her teaching ; and (2) to 
see whether the pupil is ready for higher, 
harder, larger work. Jehovah’s testings 
have these same two purposes, Apply them 
to Abraham’s life and explain about burnt- 
offerings. 

The Journey.—Note the people who went; 
their destination ; the time required in the 
journey; the manner of traveling; the ac- 
cessories carried, and the missing sacrificial 
animal which Isaac had noted. Picture in 
imagination those three hard days of testing 
Abraham’s faith. Picture their companion- 
ship, conversation, and the preparation of 
Isaac. Explain how this act did test Abra- 
ham’s faith, Recall Jesus carrying his own 
cross. 

The Sacrifice.—Note the preparation of 
altar and wood and the binding of Isaac. 
Emphasize Isaac’s willingness, indicating him 
to be a suitable heir in the ‘*Godly Line,’’ 
recalling the willing death of Jesus. Note 
the substitute provided, and the reason. Em- 
phasize the thought that willingness to sacri- 
fice self for Christ’s sake means to Christ that 
we can be used by him in his service (Matt. 
10 : 39). ‘ 

The Return.—Note Jehovah’s pleasure 
and the reason for it (Hos. 6:6). What 
did the test show? Abraham is ready to re- 
ceive a broader covenant promise. Empha- 
size the thought that withholding from God 
does not impoverish’ Him, but ourselves 
(Mark 10:29, 30). Recall the rich young 
ruler who went away sorrowful because he 
could not give up his riches. 

Are you giving up.anything for Jesus—not 
to make him richer—but to enrich your own 


+} life? Not. perhaps your:dearest son, but 


your dearest wish may be asked for ‘in sacri- 
fice. ‘This great act of Abraham is our last 
view of him, in this year’s series of Sunday- 
school lessons. Such a great height of faith 
came after years of striving. Jehovah will 
not ask beyond our power. Abraham’s sac- 
rifice was made because of his love for 
Jehovah. But Jehovah himself sacrificed 
his only and well-beloved Son for love of 
you. Have you acknowledged this great 
debt by giving your life in return? 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 

Read of Sarah’s death and Abraham’s 
(Gen. 23 and 25 : 7-11). 

Read chapter 24:1-10. What was the 
reason for requiring that oath ? 

Read about the meeting with Rebekah 
(chapter 24:10-27). Is it a good thing 
to hand such matters over to Jehovah? 
(24 : 28-50). 

Read Mark 16: 1-11. What did the 
empty tomb mean to Christ’s enemies and to 
his friends ? 

Read 1 Corinthians 15 : 12-22. 
the resurrection message for us? 

Read..Matthew 27:62 to 28:15. - How 
many symbols of resurrection can you find ? 
Whiclr one do yow like best? Why? 

PHILADELPHIA. 


What is 


: b 
A Boy’s-Eye View of the Lesson 
By Pucker 
ai HAT were the three things God 


promised Abraham?’ asked 

teacher for a kind of review. At 
first we couldn’t remember ; then Bert said, 
** Lots of descendants.’’ That made me 
think of the Promised Land, so-I said that. 

** One thing more,’’ suggested teacher. 

**Oh, I know,”’ cfied little Carl, holding 
up his hand like he wasin school. ‘‘Through 
his seed all the families of the earth should 
be blessed. ’’ 

** Now what did Abraham have to do on 
his part? ’’ was the next question. 

**Had to have faith,’’ answered Fred 
Keller. 

** Yes,’? nodded teacher, ‘‘and before 
God could keep zs part of the covenant, he 
must test Abraham to see if he really had 
enough faith for 4¢s part.’’ 

Teacher told how they sometimes test a 
new automobile by making it do hard things, 
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—go up steep hills, you know, and over 


muddy roads. - ; 
** What hard thing did God tell Abraham 
to do to test his faith ?’’ he asked. 
*- Told him to sacrifice his son, Isaac, on 


an altar,’’ replied Bumps. 


** Could there have been any harder test ?’’ 


said teacher, and we all thought not. 

_ Then we read our descriptions of how they 
looked going up the mountain. ‘Teacher 
said that afterward Solomon built the temple, 
perhaps on that same mountain, and he 
showed us a picture of the place now, with 
the Mosk of Omar there, I’d sure like to 
see it some. time. 

** Why was this such a hard test?’ he 
asked next. : 

** Because Abraham loved Isaac so,’’ spoke 
up Bulldog Jones, 

** Yes,’ replied teacher, ‘‘he was the 
only child Sarah ever had, and the son of 
their old age. Abraham must have loved 
him very tenderly. But there was another 
reason why it was a severe test of faith.’’ 

‘* Tf he killed his only son, how could he 
have a lot of descendants ?’’ suggested Carl. 

‘** That’s it,’? responded teacher. ‘* God’s 
promise depended on that boy, for God had 
said, ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called.’ 
Now he tells Abraham to kill Isaac.’’ 

**T guess Abraham thought it was all off,’’ 
grinned Bulldog. 

‘*No,”? smiled teacher. ‘*He trusted 
God to bring it out right somehow. There 
is a. hint in verse 5 that shows how firm 
Abraham’s faith was ; the last few words.”’’ 

**Oh, I see,’’ exclaimed Fred. ‘* He 
told the servants that they would both be 
back again, didn’t he? ’’ 

** Maybe that was just a bluft,’’ persisted 
Bulldog: 

**No,’’? teacher answered, ‘* Hebrews 
Ir: 17-19 tells what Abraham believed God 
would do in order to keep his covenant.’’ 

We found the place, and he had us all 
read it together, how Abraham believed 
God would raise Isaac from the dead. 

**Did God raise him from the dead? ”’ 
teached asked. 

**No, siree. He didn’t have to,’’ ex- 
claimed Bulldog. ‘‘ Just as Abraham was 
going to stab Isaac. God hollered to him to 

uit.” ‘ : 
er And Abraham found an old ram in the 
bushes, and offered it instead,’’ added Carl. 

‘* What does that make you think of ?’’ 
asked teacher. 

‘*Father says the ram stands for Christ 
dying for us,’’ answered Fred. 

**Yes,’’ replied teacher, ‘‘and I think 
that is what Jesus meant when he said, 
‘ Abraham saw my day and was glad.’ ”’ 

‘If Abraham believed it was going to 
come out all right,’’ said Bumps, ‘‘I don’t 
see as it was so awful hard.’”’ 

*¢ Ah,’’ exclaimed teacher, ‘‘ that’s be- 
cause you don’t know the pang of seeing a 
loved one suffer and die, and this was by 
his own fatherly hand, Faith robs death of 
its bitter sting, but leaves its sorrow, only 
strangely sweetened,”’ 

He told how bad he felt when they had to 
take their little boy to the hospital, and how, 
when the little fellow died, their hearts 
would have broken, only for believing that 
God would bring good out of it, and they 
would see him again, 

** And God has brought good out of it,’’ 
he went on. ‘*I know I’m a better man 
since little Paul left us than I would have 
been if he had lived. My faith is stronger, 
and I am more determined to live in Christ 
so I shall see him again.’’ 

‘Teacher had tears in his eyes by that time, 
but he winked them away, and was smiling 
all the time like he was really glad. I guess 
that must have been the way Abraham 
looked, instead of all sad like I said on my 

aper. - 

‘¢And Abraham was a better man, too, 
for this hard test,’? he added, ‘* His faith 
shone more brightly, just as the diamond 
owes its wonderful brilliance to the awful 
heat it has borne. Look at that,’’ he con- 
tinued, laying a lump of gold on the table. 
**T borrowed that from Dr. Williams, the 


dentist. He says it is as near pure gold as 
he can‘get. Do you suppose it was always 
like that ?’’ 


**No, sir; it comes out of old, rough 


‘quartz, like this,’”? answered Bert, pulling a 


rock out of his pocket. It really did have 
gold in it, because teacher gave it fo him on 
purpose to show. 

Then teacher told how they crush the 
rock, and. roast it, and eat it with acid, and 
melt the gold to get it pure. 

** Tt was that way with Abraham,’’ he said. 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 16 (Gen. 22 : 1-19) 


«Of all his trying experiences this test about 
his son was the real refining fire. Out of it 
he arose with a faith as gold. That’s 
the way it works,’? he went on. ‘Faith 
sweetens our trials, and the trials strengthen 
our faith.”’ 

And the bell rang while he was putting it 
on the board like this: 


swetiexs BITTER TRIALS *" FAH! 
IF WE SAY “THY WILL BE DONE ” 


For next time Ber: has to draw a big ma 
of Jerusalem on building paper, and mar 
Calvary, the tomb, the upper room, etc. 
‘The rest of us are to read about the resur- 
rection in all four Gospels, and then make 
out a list of the things that happened from 
the time Jesus died until after that Easter 
Sunday was over. Teacher said the Har- 
mony in the back of a Teachers’ Bible would 
help. 


A Word by the Editor.—Pucker’s view 
suggests the following plan for presenting 
this lesson : 


A. Getting Started in Class. 


A review question on what God had prom- 
ised Abraham leads up to a discussion of 
the great test. 
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B. Lesson Truths. 
1. Abraham's part of the covenunt. 
2. The hard test. 
3- What depended on Isaac. 
4 The reply of Abraham's faith. 
5. The provided sacrifice. : 
6. How Abraham came out of the testing. 
7. Meeting bitter trials to-day. 


C. Suggested Questions. 
by Soa things did God promise Abra- 


am 

Did Abraham's hard test have anything to 
do with God's covenant with him ? 

What was the hardest test that could be 
made of Abraham's faith ? 

Why was it such a hard trial ? 

Did Abraham believe that God would 
raise Isaac from the dead ? 

What did Jesus mean when he said, 
‘‘ Abraham saw my day and was glad*’ ? 

Does faith take sorrow away from death ? 

Was Abraham a better man after the test? 


D. Llustration of Lesson Points. 

1. Testing a new automobile. 

2. The teacher's own son. ' 

3. The piece of pure gold and of quartz rock. 
E. Blackboard Work. 

Diagram showing how sweetness and strength 

may come. from bitter trials. 

F. Home- Work. 


An assignment that requires Bible reading in 
the Four Gospels on the Easter lesson. 
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DEAN GRAY’S 


By James M. Gray, D.D. 


BIBLE CLASS \ 


Dean of the Moody 
Bible Institute 





The Token and the Test 


E MUST cover several chapters in this 
lesson, from the seventeenth to the 
twenty-second, important as they are. 

Abram’s disobedience in the case of Hagar 
kept him out of fellowship with God for four- 
teen years or more (comp. v. 1 of chap. 17 
with the last of the preceding one). He lost 
his blessing, but not his covenant, not his 
accepted relationship to God; and hence 
God now graciously draws near in renewal 
of that fellowship (vs. 1-8), and gives to him 
an outward sign or token of it (vs. 9-14). 

The name ‘‘ Almighty God’? (Heb., £7 
Shaddat), with which Jehovah here intro- 
duces himself, should have its significance rec- 
ognized at this juncture in his servant’s life, 
£/ stands for power, and Shaddai for all-suffi- 
ciency or the shedder forth of bounty; and 
the revelation of the divine nature or charac- 
ter in this respect comes just at the time 
when Abram needs to learn that the strength 
of God is made perfect in man’s weakness. 
To quote Jukes here, ‘‘ He puts something 
into Abram which at once changes him into 
Abraham ”’ (vs. 4-6). But note the require- 
ments laid on Abram: a permanent ‘‘ walk”’ 
of faith, and a ‘‘ perfect’? adherence to the 
will of God as it is revealed to him (v. 1). 

Circumcision doubtless was not original 

with Abraham (vs. 8-14), but God employs 
it in an original way. In other words, he 
uses it for a new purpose and with a new 
significance. 
’ The peculiar blessing to Abraham is now 
duplicated in the case of his wife, and 
**Sarai’? becomes ‘Sarah’? (vs. 15-19). 
Nor is Ishmael forgotten (vs. 18-20), who, 
as the ancestor of Mohammed alone, still 
holds more than two hundred millions of 
people subject to his sway. 

We had almost forgotten Lot, but he is 
not having a very happy time in the Jand of 
his choice, as the two subsequent chapters 
of this story show. 

We have another theophany (the word 
meaning ‘‘ appearance of God ’’) revealed in 
18 : I 22, a circumstance leading up to the 
first prolonged supplication of man to God 
recorded in the Bible (vs. 23-33)... This sup- 
plication teaches us (1) the duty and privi 
lege of intercessory prayer. since Abraham 
was asking for others than himself (2) It 
shows us the source and inspiration of prayer, 
which in this case was the revealed purpose 
of God conceining Sodom. He who knows 
God's purposes prays in harmony with them 
(3) It impresses us with the value of argu 
ment in prayer: see how Ab:aham pleads on 
the’ basis. of the divine character! (4) It 
encourages us to importunity in prayer, and 
finally assures us of its efficacy Abraham 
got what he wanted in the deliverance ot 

ot. 

Perhaps the most important verse in this 


chapter, and one of the most illuminating of 
the ways of God in the whole Bible, is the 
nineteenth. It might be paraphrased thus : 
‘*The purpose I have had in calling and 
blessing Abraham is to keep him faithful that 
I may bring upon him that which I have 
promised.’? Here is food for prayer surely, 
that God might so ‘‘ know’’ us as he knew 
Abraham. 

That is an awful story which chapter 19 
gives us. With verses 1-3 compare Hebrews 
13:2. For the sake of Lot’s reputation read 
2 Peter 2 : 6-9. 

The story of his escape (vs, 12-22) recalls 
what both Testaments teach of the ‘ tribula- 
tion’’ at the end of this age, and the deliver- 
ance of the saints out of it, perhaps a removal 
of some of them by translation. Read 1 Thes- 
salonians 4 : 13-18; Revelation 3 : 10to 7: 
14, and parallel places. 

Just how these wicked cities were de- 
stroyed we do not know, but verses 22-25 
suggest upheavals and submersions which 
may“have been the results of natural causes, 
but of course under divine direction and 
control. It used to be thought that the 
Dead Sea covered their site, but this opinion 
seems now contradicted by geology, and the 
truth of the matter will perhaps never be 
known in this age. 

Note how ti:e authenticity of this story is 
corroborated by our Lord in Luke 17: 
28-33. 

Chapters 20 and 21 must be passed over 
to focus attention on the supreme test of 
Abraham’s faith in chapter 22. Of course 
the shock communicated to him by this com- 
mand may have been qualified by the fact 
that the sacrifice of human beings, even one’s 
children, was not unknown among his heathen 
neighbors ; but this could not explain his 
patient obedience, which needs the light 
thrown on it by Hebrews 11: 17-19. He 
knew God’s honor and faithfulness to be in- 
volved in the preservation or renewal of 
Isaac’s life, oak hence reposed confidently 
in that fact. Indeed, verse 8 suggests that 
he foresaw the means by which God would 
interpose for his son. 

Isaac is a ‘ype of Christ—‘+ Obedient even 
unto death ” (Phil. 2 : 5-8):. while Abraham 
is a type of the Father who “spared not his 
own Son”’ (John 3 : 16; Rom. 8 : 32) 

Note in passing the fact that Solomon built 
the temple to Jehovah on this same Mount 
Moriah (2 Chron. 3 : 1), and that the eter- 
nal Father afterward sacrificed his only be 
gotten Son in the neighborhood of the same 
place 


Questions to Test Your Study 
1 Have you read all the chapters of this 
lesson while studying it? 
2. How does this lesson distinguish be 
tween the divine rejection of a soul and its 
loss of fellowship with God? 





. What is the meaning and English traus- 

lation of £/ Shaddai? 

4. Of what people, religiously considered, 
was Ishmael the ancestor? 

5. What five poe lessons about prayer 
are taught in Abraham’s supplication ? 

6. How would you explain 18 : 19? 

7. Can you quote 2 Peter 2 : 6-9 and He 
brews. 11: 17-19? 

THE Moopy BIBLE INSTITUTE. 





The Young People’s | 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, March 16 


How May Every Sabbath be “ the Lord’s 
Day"? (Jer. 17 : 21-27.) 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Day of rest (Exod. 20 : 8-11). 
Turs.—Day of service ( Matt. 12 * 9-13). 
WED.—Day of worship (Luke 4 : 16-21). 
THURS.—Day of vision (Rev. I : 9-13). 
FRI.—Day of fellowship (1 Cor. 12 : 1-7). 
SatT.—Day of witnessing (Acts 17 : 1-4). 











Why should God. have one day in seven? 
What do we do with our Sabbaths? 

» yy may we imitate Christ's use of the Sab- 
ath 


OD should have one day in seven be- 
cause all seven belong to him, A 
child should say, ‘‘ Mother, I love you 

so much this very minute,’’ because a child 
should love its mother so much every minute. 
There should be a Memorial Day for the 
recollection of our debt to the soldier dead, 
an Independence Day to celebrate the pur- 
poses and consecration of the founders of the 
nation, not because we can do all our recol- 
lection and celebration on these days, or be- 
cause all that the soldier dead and the fathers 
of the nation are entitled to is a day apiece, 
but because every day should be hallowed 
with the recollection of our obligation to the 
past and consecrated afresh to the service of 
the nation. The isolated day is not a sepa- 
rated and solitary acquitment of ourduty, It 
is a symbol of a spirit which is to pervade all 
days. 

We need expression for a spirit if the spirit 
is to endure. Love unuttered is scarcely 
love. It is only love when it is an utterance 
in service, in devotion, in purer life and pur- 
pose. If we are to live as always belonging 
to God, we must again and again acknowl- 
edge that we are God’s. Even the franchise 
is open only to those who at regular intervals 
express before the proper officials their com- 
pliance with the conditions of the franchise. 
Citizenship has its times of periodic renewal 
The religious life must meet the same re- 
quirements. Without repeated recognitions 
and acknowledgments, recurring periodically, 
the permanent reality cannot be maintained. 


The great mark of the Lord’s Day is found 
in one thing. ‘*I was in the Spirit,’’ says 
John, ‘‘on the Lord’s day.’’ It is the day 
of special spiritual experience. What kind 
of experience? Look up each one of the 
readings for the week and consider how the 
Lord’s Day is to minister to each of these 
needs. 


And quote some of the hymns which ex- 
press what the Lord’s Day is to be to us. 


It is to be a time of peace and security 
and refreshing. 


**O day of rest and gladness, 

O day of joy and light, 

O balm of care and sadness, 
Most beautiful, most bright, 

On thee the high and lowly, 
Through ages joined in tune, 

Sing holy, holy, holy ! 

~To the great God Triune. 


“ New graces ever gaining 

From this our day of rest, 

We reach the rest remaining 
To spirits of the blest. 

To Holy Ghost be praises, 
To Father, and to Son - 

The church her voice upraises 
To thee, blest Three in One." 


It is to be a day of light and rest and 
prayer 
** This is the day of light, 
Let there be light to-day : 
O day-spring, rise upon our night 
And chase its gloom away. 


( Continued on next page) 
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Like Bubbles 


in Milk | 
Puffed Wheat and Rice are 


airy wafers, They will float in 
milk. 


They are crisper than crack- 
ers—four times as porous as 
bread. 


They are whole-grain foods, 
and the taste is like toasted nuts. 


Perhaps a million homes at 
supper- time now serve these 
grains in milk. 


In the Morning 


For breakfast serve with cream 
and sugar, or mix the grains 


with fruit. , 


Serve in soup fordinner. Or 
scatter like nut-meats over a dish 
of ice cream, 


You'll find these crisp grains 
—eight times normal size—the 
finest foods you know. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c 


Puffed Rice, 5c 


Except in Extreme West 





These are the foods which ex- 
perts know as Prof. Anderson’s 
foods. 


They are made by steam ex- 
plosion— by being shot from 
guns, 


They are the most digestible 
cereal foods science has ever 
created. 


And 250,000, 000 dishes a year 
are consumed by people who 
love them. 


Please find them out. Tell 
your grocer—now, before you 
forget it—to send you a pack- 
age of each. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Sote Makers—-Chicago 
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Easter Sunday “2 


What more appropriate Easter gift can you make to a friend 
than a good book? Here are a few dainty Devotional Books 


and several others which will make welcome gifts. 


They are 


all selected from our catalog containing over ninety titles. A 
complete copy of the catalog will be sent to you on request. 


ctory in Christ 
By Ronert F. Horton, D.D., author 
of “The ‘Triumphant Life” and 
other searching books, ‘is a little 
volume of great spiritual interest 
and charm, showing the trend and 
joy of that life of which Christ is not 
only the way, but aiso the victory,— 
the unceasing, increasing victory. 
The author pictures the radiant way, 
its joyous experience and optimistic 
outlook: how the overcoming Christ 
repels the tempter and sets men 
free from the destructive ares by 
which they have been mocked and 
defeated. A b cmypbaine use of this 
book is bound to quicken the faith 
of languid souls, and bring defeated 
lives out into the open victory that 
is in Jesus Christ.”"—7he Religious 
Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 50 cents. 


Meditations on the Apostles’ Creed 
A Devotional Gift-book. By Wm. 


ones Grecory, D.D. Each phrase 
in the creed is accompanied by a 
suggestive ‘* meditation,” — devo- 


tional and searching,—and on the 
— page are printed the words 
of one of the great hymns. Martin 
Luther, Bernard of Clairvaux, Isaac 
Watts, and others are here repre- 
sented, Printed in two colors, on 
fine antique paper. 25 cents. 


The Silver Trumpets 

By Ropert J. Burpetrr, D.D. A 
little book which would make a wel- 
come gift,containing fifty-two poems 
of life and service-by Dr. ‘Burdette, 
first published as weekly messages 
to his people in his Church Calen- 
dar when Doctor Burdette was pas- 
tor of the Temple Baptist Church, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Bound in olive- 
green cloth, with silver-cover stamp- 
ing. §0 cents. 


How to Talk with God 

By a VETERAN Pastor. A devo- 
tional book on prayer, with many 
illustrative prayers. It is the pro- 
duct of personal experience in pri- 
vate devotion. The author's aim is 
to help others increase their power 
and satisfaction in prayer, both pri- 
vate and public, Attractively bound 
in white cloth with gold top and 
cover stamping. Each book comes 
neatly boxed. 50 cents. 


Illustrations on the ‘Beatitudes 
By Sapir Easrwoop. Especially de- 
signed for the use of primary teach- 
ers and mothers who wish to present 
the Beatitudes in a series of lessons. 
Miss Eastwood has prepared this 
series, of lessons with care. They 
are written in a human way, which 
is the best ‘ point of contact,” and 
they are admirably fitted to bring 
home to children in a very practical 
manner not only that God made 
them to be happy, but also that he 
made them to make others happy 
too. 50 cents, 


White Christopher 

By ANNIE ‘TRUMBULL SLOssON, author 
of ‘ Fishin’ pny. ** Story-tell 
Lib,” ‘‘The Heresy of Mehetabel 
Clark, etc. A charming little story 
of the snow cross on Mount Lafay- 
ette. It helps one to remember 
the true significance of the Cross. 
Illustrated by Alice Barber Ste- 
phens. Heavy deckle-edge paper. 
Cover in blue cloth with attractive 
design in white. A choice gift-book. 
75 cents. 





Four Princes of the Church: 

THe GRowTH or Aa Kincpom. B 

James A. B. Scuerer, Ph.D. A 
story of the church around four 
types—Paul, Constantine, Bernard, 
Luther. ‘The first was a scholar 
and artisan, the second an emperor 
and a warrior, while the third and the 
last were monks, Considered typi- 
cally, they represent four of the most 
influential types among the workers 
of the Kingdom,—missionary, ruler, 
mystic, and reformer. In a brief 
and catchy way many of the impor- 
tant facts of the lives of these men 
are retold and interpreted. $1.00. 


Simples from the Master’s Garden 
By ANNIE TRUMBULL SLosson. Ex- 
quisite sketches of everyday char- 
acters, picturing people in humble 
walks of life who silently teach great 
lessons. Illustrated ; gift-book style; 
colored border on text-page. $1.00. 


A Voice in the Night 
By Freperick Hai. Mr. Hall has 
taken some of the most powerful 
and heart-revealing stories of the 
Bible, and has given them a new 
and sharply-defined reality for the 
modern reader by disclosing through 
a rare, sympathetic, imaginative 
ift the inward soul struggles of 
ible men and women. These are 
thrilling pictures of human life in 
the making, quite different from the 
ordinarily retold Bible story. They 
are prose poems of intense and com- 
elling interest. A beautiful gift- 
k. 75 cents. 


Off the Rocks 
By Witrrep T. GRENFELL. Human- 
life stories of the deep sea fishermen 
of Labrador. It would be hard to 
imagine one reading this book with- 
out being drawn closer to the great 
loving heart of our Heavenly Father, 
and close to the bleeding heart of hu- 
manity also. 11 illustrations. $1.00, 


Young People and the Church 
By Wooprow Witson. A signifi- 
cant and searching utterance that 
lifts one out of the ruts of ordinary 
thinking. It. gives older folks a 
fresh .point of view, and points 
toward a better understanding be- 
tween the church and its young 
peop'e. Bound in fine leather, 50 
cents; a beautiful gift-book. In 
paper, 10 cents. 


From the Nile to Nebo 
By Frankuin E. Hoskins, D. D., 
Syria Mission, Beyrout. A discus- 


sion of the problem and the route of | 


the Exodus. This book is the out- 
growth of a life-plan of the author 
to study the Bible where it was pro- 
duced, to read its stories and review 
its events where they occurred. A 
residence of twenty-eight years in 





Syria has given him an exceptional | 
knowledge of the people and cus- | 


toms, and afforded opportunities for 
repeated journeys to all parts of the 
Holy Land. ‘The book is the result 
of a 1900-mile journey, inclffding the 
route of the Exodus from Egypt, 
through the Sinaitic Peninsula, 
Mount Seir, Edom, and Moab, Am- 
mon, and the Jabbok, to the Jordan 
and Jericho, Itis beautifully illus- 
trated with 85 half-tones, contains 
378 pages of type matter, and will 
be of great interest to every Bible 
student. $3.00. 


These books are all postpaid at the advertised prices. Or- 
der through your bookseller, or direct from the Publishers, 


Tue Sunpay ScHoot Times Co., 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 





(Continued from preceding page) 
* This is the day of rest, 
Our failing strength renew ; 
On weary brain and troubled breast 
Shed thou thy freshening dew. 


“* This is the day of prayer, 
Let earth to heaven draw near ; 
Lift up our hearts to seek thee there, 
Come down to meet us here.”’ 


It is to be a day of life. It is the remem- 
brance of the resurrection, Every Lord’s 
Day, not Easter alone, is that remembrance. 
An old fifteenth century hymn tells us this. 


‘* Again the Lord’s own day is here, 
The day to Christian people dear, 
As, week by week, it bids them tell ~ 
How Jesus rose from death and hell. 





MARCH I, 1913 


** For by his flock their Lord declared 
His resurrection should be shared ; 
And we who trust in him to save 
With him are risen from the grave. 


‘* We, one and all, of him possessed, ~ 
Are with exceeding treasure blessed ; 
For all he did, and all he bare, 

He gives us as our own to share. 


** Eternal glory, rest on high, 
A blessed immortality, 
‘True peace and gladness, and a throne, 
Are all his gifts, and all our own. 

‘* And therefore unto thee we sing, 
O Lord of peace, eternal King ; 
‘Thy love we praise, thy name adore, 
Both on this day and evermore."’ 

And what else can the Lord’s Day be to 
us all? 





FOR FAMILY WORSHIP 
By John Timothy Stone, D.D. 





If you have found a special difficulty or problem in conducting family 
prayers, Dr. Stone will welcome a letter from you, telling about it, and ad- 


dressed to him in care of The Sunday School Times. 


If a certain plan or 


method has proved useful in your family worship, a brief letter describing 
it is invited; and so of your testimony as to any particular blessing or 
experience that you have had in connection with family worship. 


| N TALKING recently witha friend whose 
life is a very busy one, and who leaves 
his home quite early each morning, he 
told me that his only daily spiritual touch 
with his family was the blessing at their 
evening meal. 

This he had slightly lengthened and made 
somewhat personal and inspirational. Some- 
times they had quoted a verse together, or 
individual verses, thus directing and suggest- 
ing the conversation. Although this plan 
may be helpful, we believe it would be even 
better to close that meal with a few words of 
Scripture and a season of thoughtful prayer. 
It also suggests another topic. Interesting 
and helpful table talk and conversation are 
frequently lacking to-day. . This is the result 
of a failure to introduce proper and appro- 
priate topics. This verse method . might 
assist such suggestion, for the Scripture is 
rich in suggestion. The changed conditions 
of life and society have forced upon us dif- 
fering and new questions. Frankly and 
fairly to discuss such matters at the table 
will do much to gain the truth and win confi- 
dence and co-operation. If your child does 
not agree with you, it is far better to have 
her tell you so at your own table, where you 
can freely talk it over, than to tell it else- 
where, It may also give you her view- 
point, and enable you to lead her pleasantly 
to another. 

Parents are at times too dogmatic and arbi- 
trary in their judgments and commands, not 
allowing a freedom of thought. This may 
lead to disrespect and disobedience. ‘This 
mutual insight may also assist in taking sub- 
jects and problems to God in public prayer. 

Recently a girl said of her mother’s 
prayers: ‘* They take me right to God with 
requests for just what he can help me do.”’ 
That mother had learned her child’s heart, 
and prayer meant reality in that home. 

In the lesson of this week we see that 
God’s covenant with Abraham was the result 
of a genuine confidence and friendship,— 
‘* Abraham was called the friend of God.’’ 





March 10 to 16 
Mon.—Gen., 22 : 1-13. 
The Test of Abraham’s Faith. 

. The trial of our faith is sometimes tense 
and severe, and sometimes ordinary and 
natural. But the tests will come to every 
life. Faith is more than walking quietly in 
the dark with God, It may mean open bat- 
tle, or even death to cherished hopes, but 
faith will act and trust until God shows his 
better way. 

Our blessed Lord, we praise thee for thy 
constant presence in these lives of ours. 
May we know that thou art close at hand 
when there is no evidence of thee! May we 
trust and obey thee even if we seem to destroy 
our hopes.and thy plan, knowing that thou 
wilt speak when thou art ready, Giveus a 
trust like Abraham’s. In the Saviour’s 


mame. Amen. 


Tues.—Rom. 4: 13-25. 
The Father of the Faithful. 
«¢ What he had promised, he was ablealso to 
perform.’’ That was the faith of Abraham. 





He hoped against h ; the impossible was 
the ponabie’ with inp 1 for God had spoken. 
This was the faith of Livingstone, that great 
explorer and missionary, whose faith gave 
hope to the great Dark Continent. It is 
this great faith our hearts need to-day. 


Almighty God, our Father in heaven, 
may we be large in faith and hope. Grant 
to us, we pray thee, the vision of the Un- 
seen that we may not let the seen become a 
Sence to hide from us thy great beyond. May 
we know that thy promises are sure and de- 
pendable, and trusting thee may our faith 
never flag. For Jesus’ sake, Amen, 


Wed.— Matt. 15 : 21-28. A Mother’s Faith. 

Such faith touched the heartiof the Saviour. 
A man past thirty-five, who had spent twenty 
years in jail, rose one. evening recently in 
our prayer-meeting, and told us that‘he haa 
just come back from’ his dear old mother in a 
Southern state where he had gone to tell her 
of his conversion. He said that she had 
prayed for him daily and almost hourly-from 
the day of his birth, and had never wavered 
in her faith, 


Our loving Lord, we thank thee for such 
faith as this! Surely thou didst reward 
this Canaanitish woman, and teach thy dis- 
ciples a wonderful lesson of believing love. 
May we believe thee as she believed thee. We 
pray, O God, for our children, and we take 
them to thee day by day and hour by hour; 
may they be thine, now and eternally, Amen, 


Thurs.—Heb. 11 : 32-40. Faith Enduring. 

This triumphant close to this great *‘ Faith 
Chapter ’’ touches every one who reads it, 
and thrills us with its masterful appeal. This 
wonderful eleventh chapter of Hebrews 
should close with the first clause of the sec- 
ond verse of the twelfth chapter. Go back 
and read them, beginning with ‘* Therefore ’’ 
and reading through ‘‘looking unto Jesus 
the author and perfecter of our faith.’’ 

O thou infinite and resourceful God, we 
praise thee for all thy saints who from their 
labors rest. For their faith, courage, and 
example, May we spend our dives in such 
service and never waver in hours of tempta- 
tion. Give us that secret of victory, ** Look- 
ing unto Jesus.’? For thy sake. Amen. 
Fri.— Phil. 3 : 1-16. 

Faith Suffering Loss for Christ. 

Paul counted many of the best gifts of his.life 
loss for Christ. His self-effacement was seen 
everywhere. Sometimes pride robs us of 
the rare gifts of grace and humility. What 
Paul was in family, training, and religious 
position he ignored in view of his creater 
power in Christ. Self- righteousness and 
pride have often hindered spiritual growth. 


Our blessed Lord, may we follow the ex- 
ample of thy servant of old, and *‘ forgetting 
the things which are behind, press forward.”” 
May we place no dependence on a godly her- 
itage nor on honored parentage but, grate- 
ful for past blessings, may we reach out to 
attain to the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, ' Amen, 


Sat.—Jas. 1: 1-12. Joy in Faith’s Trials. 
The joy of victory assured and believed is 
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faith and hope of such belief. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 16 (Gen. 22 : 1-19) 


the joy James refers to. One reason for this 
joy is that patience results, and patience has 
a perfect and complete work to do in our 
lives, Just note how patience leads also to 
the source of all wisdom. Stability and en- 
durance are also found here, and at last a 
crown of life. 

We — thee, on God — nich ef 
that ji victory results from the faith o 
previ 14 trust thee, ‘Me we pork vee) to 
thee for wisdom. May we ever endure be- 
cause we trust thee, and may our lives each 
and ev day reveal to others the great 
source of power in thee and thy dear Son, 
our Saviour. Amen, 

Sun.—Rom. 8: 31-39. Faith Triumphant. 

‘More than conquerors through him that 
loved us.” To have a faith such as that 
outlined in these closing verses of the eighth 
of Romans is to live a life of victory and 
peace. Nothing to come can injure the 
vation 
not only means safety, but power and peace. 

Blessed Lord and Master, incline our 
hearts to yield more readily to thee and thy 
divine teaching. May we learn to trust 
thee more as we learn to love thee more. 
May the victory of faith mean victory over 
our sins day by day. For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 





| Children at Home 








A Happy Thought for Easter 
"By Pearl Howard Campbell 


ETH was lonesome. It’s hard enough 
to be shut up in the house with the 
mumps for a month before Easter. 

Yet to have a voice like a bird, to hear the 
children practising the Easter hymns, and 
then to have the doctor tell you that you can- 
not sing at all, is very hard to bear. 

Easter is such a happy time that you feel 
as though you were missing the best part of 
it if you don’t make other people glad: too. 
Last:year she. had gone with the others to 
scatter the Easter blossoms, and to sing to 
the folks whe couldn’t get out to church, 

This year they meant todomore, Already 
they had a long list .of visits to make, but 
poor little Beth couldn’t: go at all. Neither 
could she read or play long at a time. So 
the days were very dreary. 

Then one dark, showery morning Cousin 
Alice came dancing in, and said that she 
had come to spend the day. 

**« ve got something for you to do, Bethie, 
if you don’t mind parting with a few of your 
treasures,’’ she said cheerily. 

‘* What is it?’ Beth asked, all eager in- 
terest. 

‘* Why, I have just had a letter from a 
friend who is teaching in a mission school for 
Indian children, She wants some Easter 
cards, I have not time to make them for 
her, but I thought you might do it if I showed 
you how. Get those that were sent you last 
year, also some paste, and we will begin.’’ 

Beth forgot she was sick, and flew about 
to help. 

** Here are the cards,’’ she said, ‘* but I 
don’t see how you can use them. The post- 
cards have writing on them, and so have the 
booklets. ’’ 

*¢ Just you wait and watch,”’ laughed Alice, 

She had brought with her some sheets of 
pasteboard in dainty shades of gray, brown, 
and purple, which she told Beth to cut into 
cards five by seven inches. Then she took 
one of the Easter post-cards, and, starting 
at a corner, split it with her penknife, thus 
removing the side with the writing without 
spoiling the picture. She spread paste care- 
fully over this, mounted it m the center of 
one of the squares of bristol board, and there 
was a pretty new card ! 

Beth was pleased, and went to work with 
a merry heart. When all the post-cards 
were mounted, Cousin Alice showed her how 
to use the booklets. Each one was fastened 
together with a cord or ribbon, and had two 
pretty covers and an inner leaflet with a bit 
of verse and the name of the sender. Cousin 
Alice removed this, and cut from unruled 
note paper a leaflet exactly the same size. 
This she gave to Beth to decorate in any way 
she pleased. 

It proved to be the most fun of-all the 
work. Some of the pages had a text and a 
short Easter greeting printed in gold upon 
them. On others she drew crosses and flow- 
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ers, daffodils and crocuses and lilies of the 
valley, coloring them with water colors. 
Still others had little ro and ink sketches, 
and one the opening of a hymn, and the 
glad ‘Alleluia, alleluia,’’ printed beneath 
in gilt letters. 
here were fifty of them when they were 

all done, and, as they kept Beth busy and 
happy, Cousin Alice was well pleased. Then 
the cards were so fresh and dainty. No one 
would have guessed that they were what 
Beth’s mother called ** second editions.’’ 

Bh 5 were mailed in plenty of time, and 
as listened to the Easter music of her 
church, she felt a happy little thrill at her 
heart as she thought of the children out on 
the Oklahoma plains whose Easter would be 
the brighter for her gift. 

A fortnight later the postman brought her 
a fat envelope containing a note of thanks 


from the missionary and fifty letters from the. 


children, Forty-nine of them were nearly 
alike, except for the names signed at the 
bottom,—funny Indian names they were, 
Fred Kicking Horse, Ruth Good Bear, Mary 
Tall Meat, and others equally queer. 

The fiftieth letter was different, The 
writer said that although she went to school 
with the Indian children, she was a little 
white girl living in a sod house on the claim 
with her father and mother, ‘‘ Times have 
been very hard with us this year,’’ she wrote. 
** Your card was the prettiest thing I have 
had in a long time. Won’t you write to me 
some day ?’’ 

Beth’s eyes were wet with tears when she 
laid the letter down. 

** To be so thankful for a little made-over 
Easter card,’? she said. ‘*Of course I'll 
write to her, and I’ll ask the other girls to.’’ 

Then a bright idea popped into her head. 

** Mother,’ she cried, ‘* why couldn’t our 
Sunday-school class adopt that mission and 
see that they get cards regularly ?”’ 

**I think it a beautiful plan,’’? answered 
her mother; **I know your teacher will ap- 
prove.”’ 

And so she did. Yet cards and letters 
were not the only things that followed in the 
wake of the Easter gift. There were games 
and books, while the Indian children sent 
back little presents of bead work and baskets 
of sweet grasses... And as the friendship be- 
tween the two schools grew, so did the spirit 
of love and helpfulness, so that both did bet- 
ter work for the:risen Saviour. 


EVANSVILLE, WIs. 








Good Natured Again 


Good Humor Returns with Change to 
Proper Food 


‘*For many years I was a constant 
sufferer from indigestion and nervous- 
ness, amounting almost to prostration,” 
writes a Montana man. 

‘*‘My blood was impoverished, the 
vision was blurred and weak, with mov- 
ing spots before my eyes. This wasa 
steady daily condition. I grew ill-tem- 
pered, and eventually got so nervous I 
could not keep my books posted, nor 
handle accounts satisfactorily. I can’t 
describe my sufferings. 

‘‘Nothing I ate agreed with me, till 
one day I happened to notice Grape- 
Nuts in a grocery store, and bought a 
package out of curiosity to know what 
it was. 

‘I liked the food from the very first, 
eating it with cream, and now I buy it by 
the case and use it daily. I soon found 
that Grape-Nuts f was supplying 
brain and nerve force as nothing in the 
“s line ever had done or could do. 

‘*It wasn’t long before I was restored 
to health, comfort and happiness. 

‘Through the use of Grape-Nuts food 
my digestion has been restored, my 
nerves are steady once more, my eye- 
sight is good again, my mental faculties 
are clear and acute, and I have become 
so good-natured that my friends are 
truly astonished at the change. I feel 
younger and better than I have for 20 
years. No amount of money would in- 
duce me to surrender what I have gained 
through the use of Grape-Nuts food.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ‘* There's a reason.” 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





| as we may. 


Read the | 








Questions in 
the Prayer Life 
Considered by Henry W. Frost 











How Much Intercession ? 
What proportion of the time given to prayer 
in the Morning Watch should be spent in in- 
tercessions for others ? 


NE of the first things which a reader 
of the Bible is forced to recognize is 
the essential difference between the 

Old and New Testaments: the Old ‘Testament 
stands for Law and the New Testament 
stands for Grace. In the Old Testament the 
message is: Do these things and you shall 
live. In the New Testament the message is: 
Live and. you will do'these things. So it is 
that the Old Testament is made up of rules 
and regulations. And so it is that the New 
Testament has few of these, but, instead, sets 
forth great principles. Hence, in the New 
Testament experience the saint is thrown 
back upon the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
and is ever reminded of the fact that ‘* where 
the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty.”’ 
And such a spiritual arrangément as this is 
not our loss, but our gain. God thus signi- 
fies that we are no 

but full-grown sons, whom the father abstains 
from instructing in detail, and whom he 


Home Director of the China Inland Mission | 




















jonger little children, | 


trusts with freedom of thought and action. ' 


As may clearly be seen, this makes, not only 


for liberty, but also fordevelopment and ma.- | 


turity. 

To apply oer ren to prayer, it is to 
be noted that gives no specific instruc- 
tions as to where prayer should be offered, 
when it should be offered, how long it should 
be offered, or in what particular order it 
should be offered, All is vague respecting 
these things. And God’s silence is purpose- 
ful. He wants to keep us upon the plane of 
grace; he desires to cultivate within us a 
spirit of holy liberty with himself, where—so 
far as formal ‘prayer is concerned—we shall 
feel free not to pray at times, as well as free 
to pray at other times , ‘and he seeks, above 
all things, to put us under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit so that our prayer-life may 
always be divinely contrelled. 

The cultivation of the life of prayer, espe- 
cially under the guidance of the Spirit, will 
lead the saint to a proper perspective of 
things. In this experience, God will be first 
in importance, Christians will be next, men 
at large will be next, and oneself will be last. 
Thus, when we pray we shall. give God the 
first place, through adoration and thanks- 
giving; we shall give Christians and non- 
Christians the second place, through inter- 
cession ; and we shall give ourselves the last 
place, through petition. This is the propor- 
tion maintained in the Lord’s Prayer, which 
is rightfully called, on this account and on 
other accounts, the ‘‘ model prayer.” 

The above, however, does not necessarily 
imply that we should spend more time in 
adoring and praising God than in praying tor 
men, It does mean that God should have 
the pre-eminent ap og in our hearts, and a 
proper portion of the time which is given to 
prayer. But as for actual time, it is to be 
remembered that we are adoring and prais- 
ing God when we are honoring him by inter- 
ceding for others’; and besides, in the nature 
of the case, that it takes a larger portion of 
time to intercede for the many than to offer 
praises to the One, ‘The main thing in the 
matter is not to leave God out of account, 
but to give him his rightful place in our love, 
and thus in our adoration. It is a great 
temptation to many to think earthward in- 
stead of heavenward, to occupy the soul with 
men who are seen, instead of with God who 
is unseen, and thus to offer petition, instead 
of praise, even in the hallowed hour of 
prayer. Hence, we need continually to be 
on guard against forgetting God and his own 
special interests, and to watch unto thanks- 
giving as well as unto prayer. This done, 
the free Spirit will give us liberty to offer 
petition and intercession as fully and largely 
This was the case with Jesus 
when he was on earth, as evidenced by his 
intercessory prayer recorded in the seven- 
teenth chapter of John’s Gospel; and it 
will be the case with us also whenever 
we are led by that Spirit who so won- 
drously led him. 
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Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the American Revision 

The most correct trans- 

lation 
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Christian Scholars 
From the oldest manuscripts 
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T has been proven 
that from the standpoint of 
assured profits—and economy in 
raising — the interests of Poultry- 
men — professional or amateur— 
are best served by 


J 
Day Old Chicks 

Make certain of your success with 
Brookside Farms D Olid White 
Leghorn Chicks. Shipments 6 to 8 
houre after hatchi an int 
within 7 WOU re exprose Gen ory. 
Sanitary, comfortable compartment 
cases insure arrival in sound, healthy 
condition. 


Per 100 
head vera tg Sry soa ie be 
White Orpington Day Old Chicks . 


We also ship Hatching Eggs from 
our best pens. Prices upon request. 


Write for our beautiful new booklet 
— One Day Old.” Pictures and partic- 
ularse of the famous Brookside Farms. 


BROOKSIDE FARMS 
Box B Great Barrington, Mass. 
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Scientific methods with prac- 
tical training. Large faculty 
and library. 
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Fitting for foreign service. 


Address Dean M.W. JACOBUS, Hartford,Ct. 
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Ask Marion Lawrance | 








TENNESSEE.—We want to introduce a sys- 
tem of awards into our Sunday-school. I am 
writing to ask you what system you consider 
the best. ‘There are many methods that in- 
clude gifts of medals, books, money, and other 
things too numerous to mention. Isn't there a 
better way? Haven't you some suggestion 
that will open the way for us to do a big. thing 
in a big way—-something that will develop char- 
acter in the doing, and make manly men and 
womanly women LC, H. 


HE best system of awards or recogni- 
tions in a Sunday-school, in my judg- 
ment, is one that does not take into 

account gifts of intrinsic value, but simply 
takes into consideration the recognition of 
faithfulness and good service. The giving 
of pictures, books, or prizes of any kind, 
soon loses its interest, and lowers the schol- 
ars’ estimate of the school. Considerable 
experience of my own, and wide observa- 
tion, have led me to the conclusion that the 
best system of awards is by the diploma plan, 
A diploma has no intrinsic value, but it does 
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ustrated handboo Home study 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 


Str., Cuicaco, Ini. 


Doméstic Sctence courses. 
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Home Economics, 502 W. 
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TROCHE 


For Hoarseness 
and inflamed throat. Will clear the voice and 
relieve coughing spell 








have the name of the recipient, and indicates 
upon its face the conditions under which it 
is granted. These diplomas, recognized 
| year after year by the adding of seals for the 
| securing of the honor-record, have accumu- 
lating value, and are prized more and more 
as the years go by. The Robert Raikes 
Diploma, covering seven years, six of which 
are indicated by seals, followed by the Rob- 
ert Raikes Alumni Diploma, covering thir- 
teen years, twelve of which are indicated by 
| seals, are in use in probably every state and 
province in North America, and have proved 
more satisfactory than any other system that 
I know of. They may be secured from the 
World Sunday School Publishing Co., De- 
troit, Mich, 





NEW YORK.—I have just been chosen Ste 
perintendent of our Sunday-school for the 
coming year. The school has a membership of 
three hundred, and should have five hundred. 
| would like to get all the information and sug- 

estions ee which will help to increase 
the interest, effectiveness, size of the 
tion or by advising me of useful literature on 


the subject ?—E, 


OU have been elected to a very high 
office, and one that will challenge the 
very best that is in you. The more 

you develop the work of your office, the 
more you will realize the greatness of your 
opportunities, and your own inability to fill 
the position as it should be filled. This, 
however, is a. good qualification for success, 
I suggest that you send to the General 
Secretary of your own State Sunday School 
Association—the General Secretary in New 
| York State is Dr. Joseph Clark, 80 Howard 
Street, Albany—for a list’ of good books for 
a superintendent to read. (Readers trom 
bey states may secure a similar list from 
the offices of the State Sunday School Associ- 
ation in’ their own state, or from the Inter- 
national Sunday School Associdtion, 1416 
Mallers Building, Chicago.) You cannot 
| afford to neglect the reading of specially pre- 
pared. books. I should like to recommend 
especially the book entitled, ‘‘ The Sunday 
School of To-day,’’ by William Walter 
Smith (Revell, $1.25). 

It is very important that you attend Sun- 
day-school conventions. There you will be 
able to put your fingers upon the Sunday- 
school pulse as in no other place. It is not 
|so much the acquaintance with the details 
that you or anybody else who is in your po- 
sition needs as it is a widened vision of the 
possibilities of the Sunday-school, and a deep- 
ened conviction that your school has a defi- 
nite mission. The details as to development, 
interest, and growth will follow naturally. It 
is right to have a big school if you can, and it is 
wrong to have a small one if you can have a 
big one, provided you do not make mere big- 
ness your goal, Size is not the chief considera- 
tion. Let your first and chief aim be to have 
a good school,—one in which the Bible is 
faithfully taught, and the Christian religion 
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exemplified ; a school full of the spirit of 
unity, prayerfulness, and service ; a school | 
which is trying to make the world better, as | 
well as to build up its owh membership. | 
Such’ schools rarely complain that they are | 
not as large as they should be, and they are | 
always attractive. I assume that this is en- 
tirely in accord with your own wishes, for it 
is evident that you are seeking effectiveness, 
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of The Sunday School MAKE YOUR HOME MUS 
Times to realize the im- 


portance of a musical ed- 
ucation, and the ease with 
‘ which it can be obtained. 


We will furnish the les- 
sons at no expense to 
you, charging only the 
postage for sending them 
out and the music used by 
you in study. The cost 
of the music is not the 
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for sheet music, but a 
very much reduced rate, 
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THE ORIENT 


Cook’s 46th Annual Series of Tours de Luxe 
to Egypt, the Nile and Bible Lands leave during 
january, February and March, Limited parties. 
nclusive fares, $665 up. 


ZURICH 


Thomas Cook & Son have been officially appointed 
Transportation Agents for the World's Sev- 
enth Sunday School Convention at Zurich 
in 1913. Information regarding travel arrange- 
ments from_the Transportation Committee, 
85 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts, or 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Prosdwag, KN w York 
137 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
336 Washington St. \ + a Mass. 


INDIVIDUAL 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


It is conceded that the individual 
communion cup is the t. 

Why not introduce it tow? 

It is reverent. It is sanitary. 

The Service is chaste and beautiful. 

The quality of our Service is the 
finest on the market. 

Quality—not price—should determine 
your choice. 


Write for Itlustrated Price List 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE COMPANY 
1701-1703 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 


< bg FURNITURE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
A.B. & E.L. SHAW CO. 


MAKERS OF 
Church Chairs, Pulpits, 

i. Communion Tables, 
sg I Lecterns, Fonts, Etc. 
ale pee =say 51 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 

beens on Catalogue on request. 
head, 15,000 churches use. Get SPECIAL INTRO- 
ORY OFFER. State number unicants. 


ae % FARM MORTGAGES Rei et ences: 


Thomas Communion Service Co., Bex S, Lima, 0. 6? has.E.Coleman,54 rborn St.,Chicago 
When answering advertisements please mention The Sunday School Times. 


THE WASTE 
worse. A few drops of Horsford’s Acid 


OF Phosphate in a half glass of water just be- 


fore retiring in many cases can prevent wake- 
Wak E F ULN E SS fulness, and always without ill after-effects. 
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an , Jan maary 30 and Fet agty 
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cial Comfort ‘Tour, Egypt and Palestine, ar ts 10, 
$4 Four Sunday School Convention Tours; Fi 
teen ‘tours to Europe, Norway and Russia. 


Tue Chautauqua Tours (Inc,), Marquette Bidg., Chicago 


On .:. Zurich Convention ! 


But write ¥ first. $160. Round trip to Zurich 29 
days. Land Tours a specialty Dunning 
& Co.,7 eid Congregational Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


Zurich | bey Sunday School yes re : =e 
une t oute, italy, 

Switze di and, Mediterranean France, $249 
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is exceedingly hard on body and brain. And 
deleterious drugs only make conditions 






























































